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FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


NuMBER I 


Story-Telling 


There are a good many things to be said about storv 
tellng in the schools. That it has an important place 
in the child’s education is readily acknowledged, but 
there are many things to be considered. 

Is it a good thing to have a story period on the daily 
program? Does it not assume™that the children are 
ready each day for just the sort ef story.you have planned 
to tell them? Should not a story be fitted to certain 
moods and conditions? Should it not be adapted to 
the class of children? Shall the same-.story be told to 
corresponding grades, with no regard to the mental or 
moral status of the classes? Does not the inheritance 
and home training count for something? It is recog- 
nized that there are born story-tellers: Can the art be 
acquired — for it is an art — and how can it be done? 


Should any teacher attempt to tell a story to her class 
till she has first rehearsed it with herself till it is “ton 
the end of her tongue’”’? 


Can any superintendent, supervisor, or principal tell 
any thoughtful teacher what story she can best tell her 
class, as well as she can decide for herself ? 


Can there be too much story telling? Is it not pos- 
sible that the children may have story indigestion as 
well as food indigestion? And is there anything better 
for either trouble than fasting? Why are such over- 
dosed vic ims usually treated to more nutriment of the 
same kind, a little more highly spiced? 


Is it any sign that children ought to have a certain 
story because they clamor for it? 


Teachers and trainers of children will give as a reason 
for using a particular story, song, or exercise that ‘‘The 
children like it,’’ and this with a tone that means, ‘‘ And 
that settles it.” Is it always safe to follow a child’s 
lik‘ng? If mothers should go on that principle in caring 
for their children, every house would be a juvenile 
hospital. 


Should a class of the submerged tenths be told 
‘‘sailor-man”’ or ‘“‘soldier-man”’ stories, full of fighting 
and adventure? In short, should any stories of war- 
fare and battles be given to any children in ‘hese days 
when the best portion of the world is striving for Peace? 


Should stories ever be told just for the fun of it, with 
no meaning to them? Are there not stories enough 
that have something in them worth remembering, with- 
out using the flat, characterless ones ? 


Should a teacher ever draw a lesson or point a moral 
after she has told the’story? Will not the child uncon- 
sciously separate the’ chaff from the wheat for himself 
without any application ? 
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Is there any teacher left, with taste or judgment, who 
yet tells goody-goody stories? Let us hope not. 


If the children grow restless and uneasy under a 
story, shall the teacher go on or stop short? Is their 
lack of interest a sign of a poor story, or the poor telling 
of it? 

Can a teacher tell any story well unless she likes it 
herself? Isn’t the whole action of the teacher a different 
thing when she enjoys it? 


Can a teacher make her class like any story she may 
tell if they like her and she likes the story? 


What proportion of myths, fables, and fairy stories 
should a teacher have in her repertoire ? 


Are teachers justified in making up stories? Are these 
not often the best of all? 


Should not the story always be considered a treat by 
the children? Is it ever pardonable to cause them to 
feel a touch of perfunctoriness in it? 


If the teacher has no time to tell stories to her class, 
has she time to teach at all? Long and long after the 
lessons have faded from memory the story is as freshly 
remembered as in the day it was told. 


Is the-e anything that the teacher ever gives to her 
children that calls for more thought, judgment, con- 
scientiousness, and independence of action than the 
kind of stories she gives them? Is she not justified in 
flatly refusing to tell a story that she does not approve ? 


How shall teachers find stories enough for her school ? 
Are they not everywhere about her, if she has eyes to 
see and ears to hear? Nothing shows culture in the 
teacher more than her ability to read the stories without 
words, everywhere about her ? 


When will teacher learn not to tell the craze-stories of 
to-day, where plants and animals do the talking and 
exhibit the unloveliest human qualities — envy, jealousy, 
vanity, and a whining impatience with the place God 
gave them? These innocent dumb talkers will never 
know how they are maligned — that’s one comfort. 





And with all these possibilities of good or evil to the 
children from{story-telling, who shall dare select them 
thoughtlessly or tell them carelessly ? 





Compensation 
M. S. S., Chihuahua, Mexico 
Thirty, grimy, spelling papers, from sixty grimier little 
hands — torn corners, ragged edges, blots, and misspelled 
words, until the teacher, looking over them, grows dizzy. 
“Tt’s a thankless job,” she sighs. “I don’t believe I can 
stand it another day.” Just then her eyes fall on something 
at the foot of the grimiest paper. 
“T em glad for you to tich me,” say the straggling little 
letters. ‘‘Resive a hug and the kis of your pupil that loves 
ou.” 
And after that the spelling papers have a different look. 





Understanding Children 
“T have just stayed a child.” — James Whitcomb Riley 


Much has always been said, much is being said, and 
much will be said about how to manage children, but per- 
haps no one ever struck the keynote of success in the matter 
better than James Whitcomb Riley, when in being ques- 
tioned as to how he succeeded in winning children and 
managing them, he said: “I have just stayed a child.” 
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Ihe New Year 
We are standing on the threshold, we are in the open door, 
We are treading on a borderland we have never trod before; 
Another year is opening, and another year is gone, 
We have passed the darkness of the night, we are in the early 
morn; 

We have left the fields behind us o’er which we scattered seed: 
We pass into the future which some of us can read. 
The corn among the weeds, the stones, the surface mold, 
May yield a partial harvest; we hope for sixty fold. 
Then hasten to fresh labor, to thresh and reap and sow, 
Then bid the New Year welcome, and let the old year go! 
Then gather all your vigor, press forward in the fight, 
And let this be your motto: “For God and for the Right.” 

— Sel. 


Moral Overstrain 


EVELYN L. TAINTOR 


\ N essay entitled ‘Moral Overstrain” by George W. 

Alger, has proved a very suggestive one to me. 

Mr. Alger writes of the great care with which a 
building is girded up and strengthened whenever it 

shows a weak spot unable to bear the pressure to be put upon 
it. He says: “There has been no corresponding practice 
yet devised, which may be followed when the moral crash 
comes. ‘There is no ‘jacking up’ process to be found in the 
law courts.” While in great part this is true, still the work 
of Judge Ben B. Lindsey of Denver, in behalf of proper 
treatment of juvenile offenders shows the beginning of the 
‘jacking upprocess,”’ and foreshadows the better day to come. 

Mr. Alger refers especially to business life in his essay, but 
I think there is food for thought in it, as applied to a teacher’s 
work. 

There is apt to be an endless amount of petty thieving, and 
crookedness in other ways, wherever many children congre- 
gate. Our opportunities are vast and endless Who is the 
wise one to deal truly with them? Where does the proper 
amount of development of moral force end, and “moral 
overstrain”’ begin ? 

I well remember my first experience in this line. A little 
girl in my first school had lost a pair of fur gloves, and after 
a long search the missing gloves were found in little Mary 
Carter’s possession. Just what I said to the child I cannot 
recall; but I know it was over severe, for I was indignant 
over the happening. My mother’s comment on the incident 
gave me a new view-point. When I paused in my recital of 
the incident, expecting to hear her expressions of sympathy 
and horror, I heard instead, in a most pitying tone, “Poor 
little thing! I don’t suppose she ever had a pair of fur gloves 
in all her life. How she must have wanted them!’ Mary 
Carter came before my mental vision then in a new light. 
Poor, ragged, unkempt, frightened child. Fur gloves? In- 
deed not! Why it must be she hadn’t even common mittens, 
for I remembered then noticing how red and cold and 
chapped her hands had looked that very morning. That 
noon I went back to school by way of her home and my pity 
was stirred again. I guessed by its exterior what I after- 
wards found was true that there was no chance for beauty 
or luxury in that shabby, dreary place, Even the bare ne- 
cessities of life were often lacking, and the child really had 
a taste and craving for beautiful things. I have never felt 
the same feeling of harsh condemnation for children’s steal- 
ing since. 

Isn’t our idea usually to punish rather than.to redeem the 
child who has been caught in wrong doing? We make the 
crime of greater importance apparently than the child’s 
reform. Judge Lindsey is quoted as saying: “We don’t 
punish boys; we just try to help them to be strong and 
square.” Isn’t that our ideal also? 

Children, as a whole, have very hazy ideas on this sub- 
ject. Some races seem to be born with a marked tendency 
to thieving and will take what is put in their way whether 
in itself it is desirable or not. Some children who would 
consider it stealing to take money, would not hestitate an 
instant about taking some other thing. - Street boys almost 
invariably consider fruit stands and orchards their legiti- 
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mate prey. Lt is extremel) difficult to inculcate correct ideas 
of property rights into even the best of children, and this 
class seems sometimes almost hopeless. 

I have found that punishment rarely accomplishes it. 
Sometimes it comes by the right laying down of “precept 
upon precept;’’ but oftener, I think, with personal experi- 
ence. 

A certain church offered prizes to the children of its Sunday 
school for the best kept gardens —the boys to cultivate 
vegetables and the girls flowers. 

When the kind of seeds to be given out was under consider- 
ation, the question of using melon seeds caused a difference 
of opinion. The young son of one of the committee was 
asked for his opinion, which was this: “Yes, give us melon 
seeds, Course some of the melons will be stolen; but when 
some fellows I know get their prize melons swiped, then 
they’ll know how mean it is to steal other fellows’ things.” 
And the melon seeds were furnished. Often a touch of the 
bitter experience of losing some cherished possession by an- 
other’s dishonesty is the best thing a child can have. Much 
of the thieving among boys is the “desire to get things easy,” 
as Judge Lindsey says, and when a sense of the meanness 
comes to them they reform of their own accord. 

By far the greater part of stealing done in school is of such 
articles as candy, fruit, and other eatables, or of pennies 
which will buy them. Many a child who would not dream 
of taking a pencil from another child’s desk will succumb to 
the temptation of a piece of candy. 

As I think over the cases of thieving that have occurred 
in my room, I find the majority of them have been just such 
cases, and in nearly every instance the thing taken was of 
a kind which the child’s home life rarely or never supplied. 

Bessie used to take every thing in the eatable line she could 
lay her hands on. I found that she was one of a large family 
of half-starved children. Her moral nature was simply 
overwhelmed by the cry of her poorly nourished body, for 
anything that was food. When afterwards I found her steal- 
ing crackers in a grocery store I felt more pity than condem- 
nation. It was truly a case of “‘moral overstrain” to dis- 
play food before her eyes. 

James was detected taking pennies over and over again, 
though he never touched anything else. I could not reach 
his case until I found that his mother was bringing him up 
to save his pennies, and doing it so strenuously that the 
greatest desire of that boy was to spend a cent as the other 
children did. Any cent that came to him with his mother’s 
knowledge must be dropped into his bank. Only one ob- 
tained on the sly could give him the coveted luxury. It was 


certainly a case of “‘moral overstrain” to have pennies dis- 


played before him. 

Every teacher can duplicate this instance over and over 

again. We have a great responsibility in the upbuilding of 
the children’s moral nature. With the home life and the 
even more potent street life dead against us in far too many 
cases the problem is a vast and vexing one. Where does 
shielding from over much temptation properly end, and the 
bracing up and stiffening of the moral fibre begin? We often 
hear this advice, “Don’t allow children to have any copy of 
their spelling words in their desk; when the lesson is being 
given it is putting too much temptation into their way.” 
_ Doubtless for some children it is; but if the weak child 
is always to be shielded, when will he grow strong? Scores 
of pupils who would not open a book of their own to peek 
at the next history topic, would nevertheless give a fleeting 
glance at the opened book of a neighbor. 

To be absolutely trustworthy, those children must be 
trained to turn away from“temptation. It has been my ex- 
perience that trusting children in the right way is apt to make 
them more trustworthy. But alas! what is the right way for 
one child is not adequate for the next. It requires a deal of 
study of the nature, environment and moral standard of each 
child, The trusting must be done with common sense. 
There must be not only faith and trust in the child, but in 
some way we must find a way of creating strength where pres- 
sure is put. 

Ped iis erat in the feeling that 
the contri 1 of he a . sth oes wre ypngee, 
vands or feet, or temper, as a kind of “moral 
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stunt,” will be efficacious. I have made it a reward, because 
a sign of strength, to be allowed to keep lunches in some 
desks. Still there are always the Bessies who are over much 
tempted thereby. What shall be done with these? It is 
impossible to lay down hard and fast rules inthings of the 
spirit. Mr. Alger says, “We have no morejright to over- 
load a man’s morals than his back, and it is a duty as well 
as a privilege to have faith in our fellows.” 





“Clear the Track” 


MARIE S. STILLMAN 


All parallel lines, if produced, appear to converge in the 
direction of their farther ends. For this reason the long lines 
of the sled slant a very little toward each other, as they are 
carried out above; the short lines converge also as they are 
produced toward the right and slightly upward. 





In copying the picture, draw first the boy, and then put 
the sled in his arms, by determining the slant and width of 
the side boards; then by drawing the curves of the runners. 


How to Distinguish Different Evergreens 


White Pine — Five needles in a bundle; scales of cone 
thickened at the top. 

Scotch Pine — Two bluish green, short needles in a bundle. 

Fir — Erect cone; flat, spreading needles scattered singly. 

Austrian Pine — Two long, dark green needles in a bundle. 

Norway Spruce — Large hanging cones; scattered needles 
point all ways. 

Hemlock — Small hanging cones; flat spray. 

Larch — Many needles in a cluster; fall off each year, 
erect cones. 

"Red Cedar — Bluish berries; sharp prickly spray. 

Arbor Vite — Flat branches; cones few scaled, and only 
two seeds under each. 

White Cedar — Cones roundish, with four to eight seeds 
under each. 

Pitch Pine — Dark stiff needles arranged in threes. 





Little Fred was visiting his grandmother in the country, and was 
watching the turkey. ‘Look, grandma,” he said, “the old gobbler 
has had his fan up forjhalf'an hour, and his face is as red as if he wasn’t 
a bit cooler.”” — Our Lambs 








| New Year’s Greeting 
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“T am thinking of you to-day because it is New Years and I wish you happiness. 
_ And to-morrow because it will be the day after New Years. I shall still wish you happi- 


ness ; and so on clear through the year. 


‘I may not be able to tell you about it every day, but that makes no difference ; the 
thought and the wish will be here just the same. Whenever joy or success comes to you 


it will make me glad.” 


The Day Aiter 


MARTINA GARDINER 


ON’T you just hate to come back to school?” de- 

D manded one midget of a yet smaller atom, whom 

she had just overtaken. ‘I’ve had the best time, 

and loads of presents. Now there is nothing to do 

but those horrid old reviews! Every time I look at that 

Santa Claus on the board, I’ll think of my stocking, and the 
turkey, and I just can’t work!” she wailed in conclusion. 

“There won’t be any Santa Claus on the board,” remarked 
the Atom calmly. ‘Christmas is gone, and this is New 
Year’s. Leastways’’ she added, “‘there won’t be any on Miss 
May’s blackboard. ’Cause I stayed afterward, and some 
big boys carried out the tree, and then I helped clean up the 
blackboard, an’ she gave me the holly to take to the little 
sick Miltner girl. Then she gave me some more candy, and 
told me to run home and to be sure and be back early after 
New Year’s, and see what I could find new,” she added remin- 
iscently. ‘‘Let’s just look in your room and see.” 

“There!” declared the Midget triumphantly. “I knew, 
‘cause Miss Andrews had her hat on when the line went out. 
Wonder what she’s doing now? Oh, I see — hunting up 
some ’zamples to put on the board. She’s hurrying so, ’cause 
she’s late, that she don’t even see us,” added the disgusted 
little voice. 

The Midget and the Atom were not acquainted with Tenny- 
son, but their expression as they stood among the littering 
holly and sifting evergreens, gazing at boards adorned with 
smeary drawings of holiday cheer, said plainly: 

“This is truth the poet sings, 
That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow 
Is remembering happier things.” 

‘“There’s the bell!” Relief rang in the Atom’s tone. A 
moment later, she was merged in the sea of tiny, happy faces, 
which looked cheerily into Miss May’s. 

“A happy New Year, children!” she greeted them. Would 
you like to say ‘Happy New Year, Miss May?’” 

They would, and did most enthusiastically. 

“And now our little prayer.” Heads bowed reverently 
and soft voices joined in the familiar words. Then: 

“Some little sharp eyes have been looking around the room 
this morning. I wonder what they saw that was new? 

“There’s a picture of an open book on the board.” 

“Who can tell me why?” 

““My mamma says that the New Year angel has a nice, 
clean book for each of us, and when we are good, the page 
will be written with beautiful writing, but if you’re bad” — 
she glared around for possible delinquents—“‘there’ll be 
nothing but a big, black blot.” 

“And I’m sure we will try to keep our pages free from 
blots. What did you notice, Jennie?” 

(No, my dear fellow teacher. Miss May did not follow 
up this suggestion. She left it as a’seed-thought. Neither 
did she obtain a long list of good resolutions from the chil- 
dren. She knew too well the tender wills of the babies; 
knew that the “resolves” would be broken when tempta- 
tion came, and that the growing characters would be weakened 
by the sum of another failure. Instead, she went cheerily 
on to preach the gospel of work, as a cure for heart sickness; 
of the finality of forgetting past pleasure; of the joy of living 
in the delights of the present moment.) 


(Quoth Jennie: ‘‘Over on the kindergarten table is some- 
thing black, with a funny little glass.”’ 

“Yes. That is a pasteboard covered with black cloth. 
Some day, when the snowflakes are big, and it is very, very 
cold, we are going to catch them on the screen, and look at 
them through the glass. Then you'll see!” she smiled 
mysteriously. 

‘“‘Who else has sharp eyes, this morning?” asked Miss 
May. 

“The new calendar is very pretty: Ma - 
shine for to-day ?” oe dict lasniaen 

“Yes, Loyal. What else?” 

“You have on a new dress, and I think that rose you are 
wearing is drefful pretty,” declared one of Miss May’s wee 
lovers, shyly. 

She parried the compliment quickly. 

“Roy always likes flowers. There’s something else,” 
but her heart gave an exultant beat. Not for nothing had 
she squandered her substance on a dainty gown, in defiance 
of reason’s calm warnings to prudence. 

There’s a picture of a great, big snow fort on our number 
board, oo - two piles of snowballs, with numbers 
written in them, on the sides of the fort. I j 
forts. What is it for?” greece cone 

‘That is the number game we are going to play this - 
ing. Shall webegin? Harry may “taatnn eh and meal 
the other. Choose your helpers, Harry’s line in that aisle 
and James’ here. Ready? When you tell the answer cor- 
rectly, we will play that the ball hits the fort, and knocks off 
a bit. Then I will rub out the ball, and a piece of the fort. 
The side that first uses up its balls and destroys the fort 
wins.” ; 

When the last snowball had disappeared, before the vigor- 
ous onslaught, Miss May pointed to a board filled with pic- 
tures of sleds, adorned with phonics. 

“Who likes to ride? We will play that we can ride on 
the sled if we can tell its name. Who wants to ride on this 
yellow sled?”” Mary gave the troublesome phonic correctly. 
When all of the children were duly seated Miss May asked: 

“Wouldn’t it be fun to tie the sleds together in a long line? 
I will take the blue crayon. If you can put the sounds on 
two sleds together, I will draw a line between them and we 
will call it a blue rope. I believe that some children could 
dl by ae as “ye on together.” In the merry game 

ollowed, no child suspected that he i 
eg blend work. "a a 

“We had the bestest time,” sighed the Ato 
she trotted contentedly hom 4 “Did you > ween 

““No,” was the sullen reply. ‘Miss Andrews was cross 
She scolded and said we would never pass our examinations 
if we didn’t work harder. We had to sit still while she fin- 
ished putting work on the board. Then most of us had for- 
on ied te eal - we had to sit together and 

ames pus , an elled, 
both up to Mr. Smithson.” rit genes anes 

“We forgot ours too, but Miss May just laughed, and sai 
she had ’spected we would. She se os deere Nar ples 
with pretty covers. There was the nicest New Year’s story. 
We are to have them to keep when we can read them per- 
fectly.” (The stories were hectographed. The covers were 


of plain wall paper.) ‘Say, I like New Year, just as well 
as Christmas.” 


Jan., 
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Little Baby New Year 


E, G. Y. EpnaA G. YOUNG 
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The outside door flew open, 
And then you rushed right in, 

And little Nineteen Seven 

- Was ready to begin. 

I’m glad to see you, Baby, 
Sometime you’ll know me well; 

For we'll grow old together, 
What secrets we will tell! 
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O little Baby New Year, 
What have you brought to me? 
Will I have joy and gladness, 
If I’ll be true to thee? 
Ah, then you have my promise 
I’ll do my best each day 
To make you feel so happy, 
You’ll always want to stay. 





The Passing Months V 


ELEANOR CAMERON 
(Allfrights reserved) 


January 


A drift of snow where violets used to be! 

The woods — a solitude profound and deep! 
O’er head — the winds rush on from tree to tree; 

Below — the woodland children lie in sleep. 
Above a world, entombed in ice and snow, 

Grim winter holds a sceptre, stern and chill, 
Yet — if you stoop to listen —- far below; 

The little woodland brook is singing still! 





On the first Monday of the January school month, make 
a careful review of the completed calendars, and add the 
December record to that of the other months. Call attention 
to the increasing number of snowy days, and the fact that 
the first snow storms differed in character from the later 
ones. Explain the distinction between snow flurries, and 
blizzards. Lead the children to discover that the falling of 
snow has taken the place of the autumn rains. 

When the new calendar has been placed upon the black- 
board, write the name of the coming month and drill upon 
its pronunciation. Review the December poem and the 
rhyme, containing the name of the winter months. Base 
the January morning talks upon the following questions: 


What is the name of the new month ? 

To what season does January belong ? 

Which month of winter is January? (Second.) 

Are the days growing longer or shorter ? 

What wind often blows? Point to the direction from 
which the North wind comes. 

6 What is the effect of the wind upon the snow? How 
do you know when the wind blows? What do we call the 
sound made by the wind? 

7 Do you think we shall have lighter or heavier snows ? 
Why is January called the snow month? 

8 What is the appearance of the sky? How can you 
tell when it is going to snow? 


(In this connection, review the December finger play on 
“The Snow Storm.’’) 


g Is the air clear or cloudy? 

1o What sounds do you hear when you are out-of-doors ? 
What sounds do you hear now that you did not hear in the 
autumn? (Chopping of wood, crunching of snow, crack- 
ling of branches, sleigh bells, etc.) 

11 What do you find on the window-pane? 

12 What is the condition of the ground? Where do 
we find snow-drifts ? 

13 What covers the rivers and ponds? What has be- 
come of the fish ? 

14 Are there any birds to be seen? What kinds of birds 
are still to be found? Where do we go to find them? What 
little birds live in the city? Where have you seen sparrow’s 
nests? What bird can be often heard near the evergreen 
trees ? 

15 Where are the caterpillars? Where do we look to 
find cocoons? What is the caterpillar doing ? 

16 Is the sunshine as bright as it was in the autumn? 
What is the effect of the sunshine upon the snow? What 
do you find hanging on the edges of the roof ? 

17 Do you see any squirrels? Where can we find them? 
Where do they stay? What do they eat? What do we often 
find lying about on the surface of the snow? How did the 
nuts come to be there? 

18 Name the colors of the out-of-door world? 

19 What little animal (beside the squirrel) is to be found 
in the woods? What does the rabbit eat? Where does he 
live? What is the best time to see many rabbits ? 

20 Are there any seeds still remaining? 

21 What sports does January bring? 


Ut wnd 


If the children become greatly interested in the winter 
conditions of animal life, the study may be carried on still 
further. A few suggestive questions are given below, and 
any teacher, who so desires, can easily form others of her 
own. 
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t Where do the bees stay during the winter? How are 
they fed ? 

2 Where do the ants go when the cold weather draws near ? 
What is-their food? Where do they get it ? 

3 Where do the fish find their winter food ? 

4 Do earthworms live all winter? Where are they to 
be found ? 

5 What is the winter hiding place of the frogs? The 
turtles ? 

6 Does the squirrel have more than one storehouse ? 


These questions will serve to awaken interest in the out- 
side world and to show to the little ones the wonderful way 
in which Nature cares for her children. If the work be 
carried on in an interesting and lively manner, it will serve 
to free the children from the old and painful idea that winter 
kills all out-of-door life. Knowledge of the hiding places of 
animals and insects will help to increase watchfulness and 
interest in the spring awakening that is swiftly drawing 
near. 

As a summary of this work, teach the following verses 


JANUARY 
Winter skies and frosty air, 
Winds that roughly blow; 
Icy ponds and branches bare, 
Many drifts of snow. 
Rosy cheeks, and stinging toes, 
Fires bright and clear; 
Every lad and lassie knows 
January’s here. 


Finger Play 
THE Cocoon 
- When skies were blue and woodlands gay 
In gold and red were dressed, 
The caterpillar wove each day 
' His cosy, silken nest. 


* Round and round he slowly spun 
* A cradle, soft and deep, 
And when the autumn days were done 
He quickly went to sleep. 


The woods are bare and leafless now 
And cold winds roughly blow; 

Yet still the cradle on its bough 
‘Is rocking to and fro. 


Directions 

1 Place two hands together to shape an elongated, closed nest. 
Have backs of hands touch each other and bring the thumbs closel\ 
together. 

2 Weaving motion with right hand. 

3 Shape cradle as in direction “one,” but open the cradle by separat- 
ing thumbs. Look into the opened cradle until the remainder of the 
verse has been said. 

4 Rock cradle to and fro. 


THE SQUIRREL 


' This is the old and hollow tree 
The squirrel liked the best. 
2 This round hole is his door, you see 
3-And this his cosy nest. 


4 This is the branch where every day, 
5 He sits outside the door, 
6 And eats the nuts he hid away; 
7 See ®— ° he ran off for more. 
Directions 
1 Shape the hollow tree by closing the left hand and placing th: 
right hand above it. The back of the right hand should rest upon the 
left hand. Have the right hand almost closed in imitation of a hollow 
tree. 
2 Shape a round hole by placing two thumbs and forefingers to- 
ether. 
, 3 Place backs of both hands together. Have the palms slightly 
curved to shape a somewhat flat nest. 
4 Right arms extended to the side and front (for the branch) 
Look at arm while speaking. 
5 Shape the door as before. 
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_ 6 Shape small nuts by holding up both hands with thumb and 
forefinger touching. 

7 Look up quickly as if gazing into a tree. 

8 Pause an instant. 

¢ Say the last line in a very animated way. 

THE RABBIT 
' Not a blade of grass in sight, 
Not a flower to grow; 


* But the rabbit, small and light, 
* Bounds across the snow. 


“4 You may trace his tiny toes 
Every snowy day. 
” Swift into a hole, he goes, 
° Then he hides away. 
Directions 

1 Say the first two lines slowly and impressively. 
by shaking head. 

2 Place both hands at sides of head in imitation of rabbit’s ears. 
Lower part of hands should rest just above the temples. Hold the 
fingers together and keep the entire hand straight and stiff. 

3 Raise both hands and strike on finger tips with a bounding motion 
as near like a rabbit’s leap as is possible. Wristsshould be held loosely. 
Move from shoulder. Repeat motion on each emphasized syllable 
of the line. 

4 Look downward at floor and place right hand outward with the 
palm in a horizontal position. 

5 Shape the hole with the two thumbs and forefingers. 
the hole a little below the chest and tip hands slightly. 
into it while the line is repeated. 

6 Shape hole with thumb and forefinger of the right hand. 
the left hand over it to close opening and hide the rabbit. 


Emphasize 


Fashion 
Look down 


‘ 
Place 


” Since January and February are often dark and tedious, 
the school-room should be kept as bright and attractive as 
possible. Almost all of the January decoration may spring 
out of the regular work, and its preparation is always a source 
of much enjoyment to the children. If there be time, take 
up the elm and willow trees for careful study. Observe 
closely the shape, size, and arrangement of the branches. 
Provide good pictures of the bare trees, as these are most 
easily studied. In shape and direction of the branches, the 
elm and willow types present a helpful and interesting con- 
trast. In connection with the study of the elm tree, have 
the children watch carefully for oriole nests. If a genuine 
nest cannot be obtained, present a good picture of one, and 
call attention to its shape, and the manner of its suspension. 

Have the little folks practice the cutting of both the willow 
and elm trees. When the results have become somewhat 
perfect, arrange the cuttings upon a covered blackboard or 
wall-space. _ Pin or paste the trees to give the idea of a forest 
with many trees in the distance. This may be done by put- 
ting the large trees in the foreground, and the smaller ones 
farther up toward the centre of the covered space. Study 
and cut the rabbit, both in running and sitting positions. 
Select the best of these cuttings and fasten them in place 
among the trees. To complete the little scene, let the chil- 
dren cut one or two elms, with a small oriole nest hanging 
from one of the branches. 

Study a good picture of the squirrel, and have the children 
notice the most important characteristics. The sitting posi- 
tion is most desirable for cutting, and drawing purposes. 
Mount the best illustrations upon a branch that has been 
made from paper or drawn with charcoal. When the children 
have become skilful, in making the large squirrels, have 
them cut oak trees, with a tiny squirrel sitting upon one of 
the largest branches. 

The winter birds are always very interesting to the chil- 
dren. Many different kinds of hand work are easily evolved 
from this subject. Begin the work with the study of the 
owl. Cut and draw the owl, both with and without the 
supporting branch. Tint the best illustrations by means of 
water colors or crayons. Name and illustrate the habita- 
tions of the owl. An interesting landscape can be made 
by drawing a barn and tree. Paste a small cutting of the 
owl on one of the branches. If desired, the sky and ground 
may be painted and the other objects pasted into the tinted 
landscape. Draw a branch with charcoal, and mount several 
owls upon it. This forms a good design for a book cover, or 
calendar, as well as a pleasing bit of decoration for the school- 
room. 
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The study of the owl should be followed by that of the 
common sparrow. Since this bird is to be found in all locali 
ties, the children have many opportunities for close observa- 
tion. On account of its simple outlines, the sparrow admits 
of very successful illustration, and the little ones soon grow 
skilful in reproducing very good pictures of it. In coloring 
the cuttings, crayon is preferable to the paints, as it gives 
a rougher appearance and is much more easily blended. 
Mount the finished cuttings by drawing a long wire and past- 
ing the largest sparrows, side by side, upon it. Make a 
landscape, by painting the upper part of a square of white 
paper (for the sky) and allowing the lower half to remain 
uncolored. This will represent snow. Complete the scene 
by adding cuttings of a house, two poles, and a suspended 
wire, that is covered with perching sparrows. The birds 
may be cut with the wire or added to it after it is completed. 
If desired, the poles, house, wire, and birds may be cut from 
dark paper or colored black. This results in giving the 
landscape a silhouette effect. Furnish the children with a 
square of dark paper and let them make the white cuttings 
and paste them into place. They will greatly enjoy the 
sharp contrast between the black and white. 

The blue jay is a more difficult study than the other winter 
birds. Its coloring is very hard to reproduce in painting, 
but the pure white cuttings are easily recognized on account 
of the crested head. Bluejays are generally numerous, and 
their bright colored plumage makes them very attractive 
to the little ones. A study of the general size, shape, and 
characteristics of the bluejay prepares the way for the cutting 
of the spring birds. 

During the first week of January, have the children cut 
large bells with an opening in the top. Color the bells and 
pass a white or tinted cord through the loops. The result- 
ing border may be placed over the front blackboard, to form 
a chain of New Year bells. Blend yellow and brown, and 
paint the bells in imitation of brass. Shade with a darker 
tint of the same color. 

Teach the children to fold and cut several snowflake de- 
signs. When these have become somewhat perfect, cut the 
same patterns from the shiny, white, kindergarten paper. 
String the snowflakes upon dark gray yarn and use the 
festoon for decoration. If this festoon be hung in a dark 
corner, the yarn will become invisible and the white crystals 
will give the impression of a snow-storm. 





Questions on Any Pine in Your Locality 

What is the general shape of the tree, and where does it 
grow ? 

What is the shape of the cone ? 

What is the character of its bark ? 

How long are the needles, and how do they compare in 
length and thickness with any other species of pine in your 
locality ? 

How many needles grow together in a bundle ? 

Is this bundle enclosed in a little sheath at the base ? 
the white pine the sheath drops off very soon.) 

Are these bundles grouped in distinct tassels, if so, how 
many constitute a tassel ? 

What shade of green is the general color of the foliage ? 

Cut a pine needle in two and look at the end with a lens, 
and note its shape. The white pine differs decidedly from 
the others in this particular. 

How can you tell this year’s from last year’s and from 
next year’s cones? 

How old is the cone when it opens and scatters its seeds ? 

How many seeds are there under a single cone scale ? 

How many kinds of flowers does the pine tree have and 
where are they borne ? 

How is the pollen carried ? 

Which is the most important commercially of our pine 
trees ? 

What is the pine wood used for ? 

What is resin? Of what use is it te the tree? 
cone ? 

What is the difference between resin and rosin ? 
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§ Lighting the 1907 candle 


Dancing to the Northern Light 


Most northern of all Uncle Sam’s children are the Es- 
kimo who live around Point Barrow, which juts out into 
the polar sea beyond the Arctic circle. There it is night 
all winter long and day all summer long. 

So far from becoming gloomy because of their dreary sur- 
roundings and their long nights, the Point Barrow children 
are particularly bright and lively and full of mischief and 
play. One of their pastimes in winter is to dance to the 
Northern Lights. 

They are warmly clothed in garments made of the skin 
of the northern deer or the Arctic fox. There is an upper 
garment something like a sweater with a hood to it, skin 
trousers, and deerskin boots coming to the knee. 

They wear deerskin mittens; and, when they sing their song 
to the Aurora Borealis and dance with it, they frequently 
attach the tail of a blue or white fox to their belt behind. 

Each dancer clenches the fists, and, bending the elbows, 
strikes them against the sides of the body, keeping time to 
a song and stamping vigorously with the right foot while 
springing up and down with the left knee. The song has a 
large number of stanzas and begins Kioya ke, kioya ke, which 
means ‘‘ Hail to the Northern Lights.” 

When the Aurora is bright and in an especially dancing 
mood, the children will often keep up the song and dance 
for hours at a time. 


Cowboys Befriend Antelopes 
(From The Little Chronicle) 


In Texas, Dick Jenson hastily loaded his gun and started 
on a run around a jutting rock of the foothills of the Gaude- 
loupe mountains. 

“T’ll have something to tell when I get home, or my name 
is not Dick Jenson,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Antelope are not 
common game where I come from.” 

“What are you going to do with that gun, stranger?” 

Dick Jenson stopped suddenly, face to face with a stalwart 
cattleman who appeared from the other side of the boulder. 

“Hist!” answered Jenson. ‘‘Didn’t you see a bunch of 
antelope disappear through here? I’m after one.” 

‘Well, stranger, I wouldn’t go if I were you. You saw 
a bunch of them, you say? So did I, and what is more, I 
can tell you there are six hundred of them here in these foot- 
hills.” The cattleman brandished his heavy riding whip in 
the direction of which he spoke. “But if you hunt them, 
youre no friend of the cowboys. Why, the boys consider 
that herd their special property, and they don’t feel kindly 
toward the man who slaughters them.” 

Dick Jenson looked crestfallen. He was visiting his 
cousin’s ranch and he coveted this trophy of the hunt. But 
he did not care*to be on unfriendly terms with “the boys.” 
At least he would wait and see for himself how the others 
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. felt about it. So he shouldered his gun and turned back 


with the cattleman. 


(Tell this story to your boys in your own language. — THE Eprror) 


At Teacher’s House 


HALLIE D. WALKER 
One day I went to teacher’s house — 
She lives up on the hill — 
And when she took me in her room, 
I first kept very still; 
For teacher is so dreadful strict 
And looks at you so queer, 
You always mind your p’s and q’s 
Whenever she is near. 
But teacher smiled and talked that day, 
And let me see her rings; ; 
And-rub my hands on her fur muff 
And look at all her things. 
And then she made me stay to tea, 
And helped my plate well twice. 
I really never had supposed 
That she could be so nice. 
In school she isn’t so at all - 
She’ll rap, and scold, and frown, 
If she don’t find’ our work just so 
Whenever she walks round. 
I wish we didn’t have to go 
To dreadfulschools, ° 
But went to tea at teacher’s house 
And didn’t have old rules. 
I think we’d learn a heap o’ things 
Listin’ to her the whole day through. 
"Twould be a nicer sort of school — 
I think so, now, don’t you? 


Jamie’s Trip to Mill 
(Reproduction Story) 
BM. 8. 


James lived with his parents on a farm. His father was 
away from home, and Jamie helped with the chores. One 
day his mother said, they must have some meal for bread. 
She did not know what to do because there was no one to go 
to the mill. James had never gone to the mill alone, but had 
gone with his father, and knew the road went through the 
dark woods and over a long dark bridge. He knew some 
one must go and told his mother he was big enough if she 
would let him go. So old Dobbin was brought up and the 
sack of corn was fastened on his back, just behind the little 
boy. He bid his mother good-bye and started off. When 
he came to the bridge he kept singing to himself. It was 
a dark, gloomy place, and very long, but at last he was through, 
and trotted gaily along till he came to the mill. The miller 
said he was quite brave for so small a boy. He gave him his 
meal. The road going home did not seem nearly so long, 
and he was soon at home and gave the meal to his mother. 


Appreciation 
Dear Editor: 

I must tell you how delighted we are with the Supplement 
this year. We doa great deal of Language work in Wilming- 
ton, and these pictures are just what we need. The teachers 
in our building are enthusiastic over them. May I also 
thank you for the charming Stories of Inventors, which I 
have enjoyed with all my heart? They will be one of the 
pleasant features of our school work this year. 

C.'. 
January Twenty-eighth - 

This is Carnation Day, so named as being the birthday 
of President McKinley, who always wore a carnation in his 
button-hole, 
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Is Poor Spelling the Result of 
Modern Methods of Teach- 
ing Reading? 


As a Supervisor of Primary Methods in a Normal School 
and with nearly fifteen years’ experience as a teacher of pri- 
mary work in the public school, I for one, feel that I must 
respond in behalf of recent criticism of “poor. spelling” as 
a result of modern method of teaching reading. . 

I think, if those who offer this criticism, could thoroughly 
investigate the new method of teaching reading, they would 
make a radical change in their ideas and opinions. The 
first our years of school life are devoted to “learning to 
read”; ‘the remaining years “reading to learn” or the mastery 
of the thought and expression. 

All will agree that whichever method will produce the best 
and most speedy results in reading, is the one to pursue. The 
new method certainly lays a solid foundation for good read- 
ing. It embraces the sentence, word, and phonic methods. 
After a€pupil has had a thorough drill in phonics; a thorough 
drill on sight words, or new words, separately, and in sen- 
tences; a drill on blend words or families, and a drill on 
thought reading, or reading for expression, he has the founda- 
tion of good reading established, and the tools with which 
to become independent in the art of reading. 

rom my own observation and experience with children, 
in the’ first four grades of the primary school, I can truthfully 
state that five, six, yes, seven times the amount of reading, 
can be accomplished by the new system of teaching reading 
than by the old. 

But in regard to this method being a detriment to good 
spelling, I cannot see it in that light. It is not the modern 
system of teaching reading that affects the spelling, as much 
as it is the lack of drill in this branch which would, of Courne, 
result in poor spelling. 

In the days of teaching reading by the a 6 c’s, we must not 
forget the frequency of drills in spelling, the old-fashioned 
spelling schools, and the rivalry that existed for first place in 
them. If we, as teachers, could create the old time interest 
and enthusiasm that was manifest in. spelling, we will have 
accomplished our purpose and the result will be better spell- 
ing, for as Joseph Cook says: ‘‘Attention is the mother of 
memory, and interest is the mother of attention. To secure 
memory, secure both the mother and the grandmother.” 

I do know, from my own experience, with first and 
second grades — that the new phonic method of teaching 
reading is a great aid to good spelling. A child having learned 
to recognize a word by sight, and has (so to speak) taken 
a picture of it, or has formed a mental image of the word is 
ready and eager to grasp it when it is presented in a spelling 
lesson. The word appears like an old friend, for he has 
seen it in sentence reading, word drill, and reading from the 
regular lesson in the reader, and now learns to reproduce it 
it in oral or written spelling, and also in written language work. 

My plan of teaching reading is to arrange to have the 
“phonic drill” and drill on words for sight reading, and 
developing the new words, two or three days in advance of 
the regular reading lesson, and the reading lesson kept in ad- 
vance of the spelling. Then when the list of spelling words 
are presented to the class, they are ready to receive them, 
not as new words, but as old acquaintances, for they have 
heen developed phonetically, used as sight words, and in 
reading, and are now ready to learn to spell and retain them. 

Teacher place list of words on board to be studied. Chil- 
dren (all) spell in concert. Children write words twice and 
study, teacher calling attention to most difficult words, which 
can be used as language lesson in the afternoon, by children 
writing sentences containing them. Some time during the 
forenoon, have an oral drill (individually) compelling those 
who miss to learn the word, and spell again. In the after- 
noon, give written dictation in spelling. Teacher grade, and 
child correct words spelled incorrectly, writing them at bottom 
of page in spelling blanks. This, or similar plans, being 
carried out daily cannot fail to produce good spelling. Other 
devices may be used in connection with the above. 

J have good results in spelling, In a class of from forty to 
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fifty, we have from ninety-two to ninety-seven per cent who 
have the list of twenty-five words spelled correctly, and re- 
ceive one hundred at close of each term in their examina- 
tions. If spelling is taught thoroughly, I feel confident that 
in a short time, the parents and citizens will heartily endorse 
the modern methods of teaching reading. 


Findlay, Ohio GRACE B. JACKSON 


Another Opinion 


Are the children of to-day worse spellers than those of the 
last generation? School masters say No. Normal school 
principals say No, while tests and statistics prove that 
children spell better now than their fathers’did at the same 
age. Modern spelling might perhaps bef i improved; but 
mistakes in orthography ought not to be laid,to the method 
by which reading is"taught, for reading and ‘spelling should 

entirely different subjects. Fluency in reading is much 
more quickly acquired by the word or the sentence method, 
than by the a-b-c method. In classes where the word method 
is taught, there is occasionally a child who has learned the 
alphabet before coming to school; such a one is invariably) 
a hesitating reader. In a language like English which is, 
at least partially, built on a phonetic plan, it would be folly 
to continue the teaching of words as wholes for too long a 
period. When the child has acquired a vocabulary of from 
one hundred to three hundred words, if not before, it is time 
for him to notice that certain letters have certain sounds. 
He will then soon be able to decipher new words for himself. 

I suppose that it would be quite possible to learn to read, 
and to write at dictation, without knowing the name of a 
single letter. The necessity for knowing the alphabet as a 
whole, seems to be, in order that a person may find a word 
in the dictionary, directory, or other list arranged alphabeti- 
cally; and of course the alphabet cannot be learned as a whole 
without knowing the names of the individual letters. 

A child’s first task on entering school ought not to be the 
learning of the alphabet; but this knowledge should be 
acquired before he leaves the primary classes. Perhaps the 
easiest way to learn the alphabet is by singing it. The tune 
is given on page 386 of October, 1906, PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
I arrange the words a little differently from those given on that 
page, to avoid repeating any of the letters. My version is as 
follows: 

ABCDEFG, 
HIJKLMN OP, 
QRS and TU V, 

Double-you and X Y Z. 

Happy, happy, shall we be 
When we’ve learned our A B C., 


I keep the alphabet written at the top of one blackboard, 
and sometimes we point to the letters, while we sing. Then 
I ask one child to turn his back to the blackboard, and repeat 
the words of that song. If he fails I have him point to the 
letters, while he sings or recites them. After the song is 
learned I have the children arrange letter cards in order upon 
the desk, while each child repeats the song mentally, and 
very few mistakes are made in the arrangement, even when 
the blackboard is covered. 

Spelling may be taught either by sight or by hearing, and 
in order to appeal to children who are ear-minded as well as 
to those who get their impressions through the eye, oral spell- 
ing may well supplement the written task. 

A peculiar instance of knowledge acquired by ear, which was 
afterwards applied in written work, occurred in my class. 

E. S. was a boy who had less than one-tenth of normal 
vision. He was so nearly blind that he could not read from 
the blackboard nor from books, and he could not see enough 
to learn to write. His ear was very acute, however, and by 
hearing the other children spell ‘e learned to spell orally, 
one hundred words. During this time, his eyes were under- 
going treatment and he was fitted to glasses. These helped 
his vision so much, that E. was soon able to learn to write all 
the letters in the alphabet, and a few simple words. Then 

vacation came. In September, I noticed E. writing words 
upon the blackboard, so I began to dictate to him his list of 
one hundred words, These were words which he had never 
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written, and 1 might almost. say, had never seen. 
surprise he was able to write nearly all of them 
He would first spell the word orally, and then spell it again, 
more slowly, writing each letter as he pronounced it. This 
proved to me that a child could learn to spell without having 
written each word ten times. 
Boston, Mass. 


To my 


Mary A. STILLMAN 


Still Another 


I do not agree with the Boston Herald that the poor spelling 
with which we so frequently meet is due to the teaching of 
reading by the word and phonic method. 

In the first place it must be admitted that since our spell- 
ing is so far from phonetic, much depends on the eye in learn- 
ing to spell. This being true, it is psychologically certain 
that any work which trains the power to visualize must help 
this phase of spelling, and that is what the word method 
does. 

.The giving to the child an intelligent idea of the sounds 
of letters is for the purpose, primarily, of assisting him in his 
reading, and the uttering of the sounds in a word is never, 
properly, ¢ called “spelling.” 
} {Since our language is to a certain extent phonetic, the 
phonic method properly taught is a help rather than a hin- 
drance to spelling. 

I believe that when in individual instances, the analytic 
synthetic method of teaching reading becomes responsible 
for poor spelling, it is when it is taught by teachers who do 
not thoroughly appreciate the significance of each step, and 
over emphasize one phase or the other. 

With duefapology to the “intelligent, educated people” 
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spoken of in the September number, I am sure that they do 
not know exactly what they are talking about when they make 
the statement, ‘Our spelling is bad because of the way read- 
ing is taught,” meaning because of the word and sentence 
method. 

I believe that the real reason that spelling is poor, is the 
fact that it is not considered, in most schools, to be of the 
importance it was thought to be when “‘our college presidents 
were going to school.” 

Much time is now devoted to drawing, music, manual 
work, physical culture, literature, and nature study, which 
consequently places in a lower relative rank of importance, 
the three “‘R’s of the school days of our parents, and even of 
our own. 

But which after all is really better for character-building, 
a taste of the beautiful in life, or the mechanical power, which 
comes from a constant grind on combinations of hieroglyphics 
which our ancestors put together, and called words? They 
did the best they knew, but if they were alive now, would 
probably be leaders in the work of bringing about a simpli- 
fication of spelling. 

The whole question of poor spelling will be solved when 
we make it of sufficient importance in the grades, to have 
the children “learn” it as they do other required things. 

There was a man named Zenophon who lived long ago, 
who said, “It is impossible for a man attempting many 
things to do them all well,” and I am inclined to think that 
he knew what he was talking about. The principle applies 
to studies in school, as well as to other lines of work, and 
the question for us is “‘ Which is better, a little of everything, 
or everything of a few things?” 

MLIizABETH R. McCormick 
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Great Inventors 
For the Little Children 


Samuel F. B. Morse 
E. D. K. 

THE TELEGRAPH 
OU remember how Franklin drew the lightning from 
the clouds with a kite, and how much he had to do 
with electricity. Soon after Franklin died, a boy 
was born near Boston, who was to work again with 
electricity, and give us our Telegraph. This boy was Samuel 
Finley Breese Morse. When he was born people could not 
go to the telegraph office and send their messages over the 
wire, as they do now. It took a long time to send any word 
to our friends, or to hear from them. But this boy Samuel 
was to change all this, but he did not know it, or think about 

it at all, during the first part of his life. 
Samuel was born in 1791. His father was a minister and 
his grandfather was a college president, and he had a good 


bringing up. He had a good early education, and entered 


Yale College at fourteen. There he began to hear lectures 
on electricity. He became interested in the subject, and 
wrote to his. parents that he wanted apparatus to begin ex- 
periments when he got home. 

Now, instead of going right on and finding out more about 
electricity, he turned his attention to drawing, and it came 
about this way. 

He was very fond of drawing and he needed money in 
college. So he offered to paint the portraits of the college 
boys for one dollar each, and when they were on ivory, they 
paid him five dollars. He liked this work so much he deter- 
mined to be a painter for life. He took lessons of a great 
artist, who was very much pleased with him and thought 
he had great ability as a painter. He took him to England 
with hima, and introduced him to Benjamin West, an Ameri- 
can and a great artist. Mr. Morse was now about twenty 
years old. 

Mr. West had so much influence in his profession in London 
that he could be a great help to Mr. Morse, who was unknown 
in London and had no money. He had to live very cheaply, 
but he didn’t mind that, because he was determined to be a 
great artist. 

He wanted to paint a great picture, ‘‘The Dying Hercules.” 
He was told he must first make a model of his picture in clay. 
He did this so well that he received a gold medal for it from 
the Society of Arts. His picture, too, was counted one of 
the best among two thousand. 

Then Mr. Morse returned to America. He opened a 
studio in Boston and hoped to get orders for pictures, but 
none came. But America did not care as much for art then, 
as it does now. So he left Boston, and went out in the coun- 
try place in New England to paint portraits, for he was al- 
most penniless. Sometimes he got as much as sixty dollars 
each for some of these portraits. 

He organized a Painters’ Association, now called the Na- 
tional Association, and they made him president for sixteen 
years in succession. He did very much for Art in America, 
and we must always remember this and be grateful to him 
for it, as well as for the wonderful telegraph he has made for 
us. 

Do you think he had forgotten all about his interest in 
this great giant, Electricity, that can give the world such won- 
derful things? I do not think he did. The next time he 
went to Europe, the passengers on the steamer were talking 
about the possibility of talking over electric wires, and all 
his first interest in the subject returned. This was in the 
year 1832. He could think of nothing else, day or night, but 
the possibility of talking over electric wires. He drew de- 
signs of a telegraph instrument and showed it to the passen- 
gers. He walked the deck nights, planning how it was ail 
to be done. : 

After he returned to America he began in good earnest to 
carry out his telegraph plan. He had no money and it needed 
a great deal to make a real telegraph. He tried for twelve 
years to get people to listen to him and help him, but they 
would not. That is a long time for one poor man to struggle 
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to make people believe he has a great invention. 
never gave up. 


But he 
He lived up in the top story of a house that 
belonged to his brothers, in one room, that was bedroom, 
kitchen, and workshop all in one. He brought the things 
to eat from the grocery in the night, and prepared his own 
food. You see the world has not been kind to inventors. 
They may have just what everybody needs, but nobody will 
listen to them. F 

He gave lessons in painting to keep him alive, at this time, 
but the pupils did not pay him very well. He asked one pupil 
to pay him, who asked him if he would accept ten dollars. 
Mr. Morse told him it would keep him from starving to death, 
as he had had nothing to eat for twenty-four hours. 

In 1838, he decided to take his invention to Congress, and 
ask for help. Tne President and Congressmen saw Mr. Morse 
exhibit the instrument, but they did not believe enough in it 
to help him. Some Congressmen laughed at it and called it 
a silly toy. 

While waiting for help Mr. Morse went to Europe again 
and asked for help in London. But he could not get it there. 
He returned to America and somebody in Congress intro- 
duced a bill asking for thirty thousand dollars to build the 
first telegraph line. But the most of the Congressmen 
laughed at the bill. 

It was the last day of Congress, March 3, 1842, and the 
bill was not passed. It was evening and it lacked but a few 
hours of the close of the session. ‘There were 119 bills to be 
passed before the close of Congress, and what was the use of 
expecting the telegraph bill to be passed in such a rush as 
that? As the hours passed on Mr. Morse grew entirely 
hopeless and went home, discouraged, and sick of heart. He 
planned to leave the city on the early train and hope no longer. 

When he came down to breakfast, the next morning, a 
young lady came to him. 

‘“‘T have come to congratulate you,” she said. 

‘“‘Upon what?” asked Mr. Morse. 

‘‘Upon the passage of your bill,” she replied. 

“Impossible!” said Mr. Morse. ‘‘ You must be mistaken.” 

“Not at all,” said the young lady. ‘“‘My father sent me 
to you to tell you your bill was passed — at just five minutes 
before the close of the session.” 

What a tremendous surprise for this hopeless man! "He: 
was almost overcome with joy. 

The name of the young lady who had brought this good 
news was Miss Annie Ellsworth. She was beaming with 
joy and gladness for Mr. Morse, and he asked her if she 
would not send the first message over the telegraph wire 
when it was completed. She promised to do so. A little 
over a year from that time when the line was completed 
between Washington and Baltimore, Miss Ellsworth kept her 
promise, and sent from Baltimore these words to Mr. Morse 
in Washington: 

“What Hath God Wrought.” 

These words were taken from the Bible—(Numbers, 23: 23). 

The date of this first despatch was May 24, 1844. 

Now the world believed in the everyday use of the tele- 
graph and Congress was willing to give all the money needed 
to carry forward. 

Mr. Morse would have been very happy now, but envious 
people tried to steal the invention from him! They pre- 
tended they had first invented telegraphs. Byt time has 
proved that all honor for the invention belongs to Samuel 
Finley Breese Morse. 

When Mr. Morse was eighty years old, his statue was 
erected in Central Park, New York, by the telegraph opera- 
tors of the country. He died April 2, 1872. Messages were 
received from all over the world, paying tribute to his memory. 








Polite Children 


An officer who has lived in Point Barrow beyond the Arctic 
circle, says that the children are so polite that they would 
take pains to mispronounce native words in the same way | 
as he did, so as not to hurt his feelings by appearing to correct \ 
him bluntly. 


ow ih 


(Would our civilized children do this? — Tue Eprror)j - '. 
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Feeding Birds in Winter 


One cold morning, I put some crumbs in my hand, and 
held it out of the window. A little chickadee came along, 
flew nearer and nearer; then came to a wire close to my 
hand; looked at the crumbs, then at me. After picking 
my fingers to make sure they were harmless, he hopped into 
my hand, ate some crumbs, and flew away to tell his mate 
what a daring little chickadee he was. After this he came 
daily to my hand, and before long other chickadees and a 
red-breasted nuthatch followed his example. One day I 
succeeded in photographing my feathered friend, while eat- 


a. one 
“ 5! 








By courtesy of Bird-Lore 


ing crumbs from my hand. The nuthatches had a good 
deal of difficulty in getting to the window-sills. They could 
not grasp the smooth boards with their claws, neither could 
they keep their balance on the wire just beyond the sill. I 
took pity on them, and made what I call a moving restaurant 
for them. I nailed boards together, which I suspended in 
mid-air by means of a wire. With a string and pulley I can 
move this from my window to the tree. Here I placed crumbs 
and water. The nuthatches soon learned to come here very 
gracefully, and before long they could stand up on their legs 
as well as any other bird. My nuthatch is now as much 
a perching bird as a creeping bird. 

The next year the brown creepers, juncos, an English 
sparrow, and a downy woodpecker followed the example of 
the nuthatches, and chickadees, and came to the restaurant 
for food. I took several photographs of them. 

The woodpeckers eat nothing but suet, while the juncos 
eat nothing but crumbs and seeds. The birds have a decided 
preference for doughnut crumbs, although they are very fond 
of bread crumbs. The brown creeper, likes crumbs and 
suet, while the chickadees and nuthatches, although they 
will eatreverything I give them, like nuts and squash seeds 
best. I crack the nuts for them and give them shells and all, 
while I simply break the squash seeds in two. 

I shall continue my study of feeding and taming the birds 
this winter, and hope to discover many other new facts about 
them. 

I advise the readers of Bird-Lore to set a table for the birds 
this coming winter, and to watch their habits closely. It is 
surprising how the birds will appear in a neighborhood where 
there were no birds, when they find food and protection there. 

I begin to“feed the birds the last of October, and keep it 
up regularly until the middle of April. The birds will not 
come to any artificial lunch-counter when they can get their 
natural food. — Samuel D. Robbins, in Bird-Lore 


How to Save the Birds 

Perhaps the best and the quickest way to alleviate the 
suffering is through the children of the schools. Most of 
these children have an intelligent love for the birds, and will 
gladly give up an afternoon, or a day, for that matter, to 
assist in distributing food for their feathered friends. 

As my own first experience may be of assistance to those 
who desire to try a similar experiment, I will relate it. As 
soon as I knew how serious the conditions were I wrote a 
letter to the local superintendent of schools, asking him to 
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kindly co-operate with me in an effort to feed the birds in and 
around his town, by urging the boys in the public and high 
school to help in distributing food the next afternoon. 

I requested that all who could bring bird seed, grain, or 
anything else which birds could eat, would do so, and that 


the others would come provided with bags or baskets to dis- 


tribute such food as my friends and I would have ready for 
them. 

The letter was sent by a messenger, and in two hours I 
received word from the superintendent that thirty-four stu- 
dents from the high school would be at the school building 
and ready to assist me at 2.30 on the following day. 

On my arrival I found the students awaiting me, provided 
with baskets of broken nuts, barn floor sweepings and all 
manner of bird food. The boys were divided into squads 
of four or five, under the leadership of one who knew well 
some particular bit of woodland or stretch,of open country. 

There were eight squads, and,they marched away in orderly 
fashion, each in a different direction, with instructions to 
cover about one-eighth of the country immediately surround- 
ing the town. Each squad had at least one shovel, and in 
open places, such as fields and meadows, good, generous 
spaces were cleared, of snow and covered with seed and grain, 
scraps of meat and the like. 

Had the food been simply thrown on the surface of the 
snow it would soon have been buried and inaccessible, but 
on bare ground in the middle of an otherwise snow covered 
field, it attracted the attention of every passing bird. 

In every squad there was at least one boy who could climb, 
and the suet, in generous lumps, was tied to the branches 
of trees where it was likely to attract the birds, but where it 
was quite out of the reach of any prowling cat. 

— Ernest Harold Baynes 


Rules for Simplified Spelling 
The New York Sun, summarizes the rules for modified 
spelling as follows: 


t When offered a choice between x and e, choose e. Examples: 
Anesthetic, esthetic, medieval. 

2 If the choice lies between e and no e in words like abridgment, 
lodgment, acknowledgment, always omit the e. 

3 Uset in place of ed for the past or past participle of verbs ending 
in s, sh, or p. Examples: Dipt, dript, prest, distrest, husht, washt. 

4 Stick to ense in preference to ence when you have a choice. Ex- 
amples: Defense, offense, pretense. 

5 Don’t double the t in coquet, epaulet, etiquet, omelet. 

6 When you can replace gh with f, do it. Example: Draft. 

7 Better still, get rid of gh altogether. For plough write plow. 
For through write thru. 

8 Write the Greek suffix ise or ize with the z by preference. Ex- 
amples: Catechize, criticize. 

g Where any authority allows it, omit the e in words spelled with 
ite. Example: Preterit. 

10 Use asingle | in words like distil, instil, fulfil. 

11 And omit one | from words now written like fullness. Ex- 
ample: Dulness. 

12 In words sometimes spelled with one and sometimes with a 
double m, choose the short form. Examples: Gram, program. 

13 In words spelled with ce or e, choose e. Example: Esophagus. 

14 Always omit the u from words sometimes spelled with our. 
Examples: Labor, rumor. 

15 Where you can get any authority, use f in place of ph. Ex- 
amples: Sulfur, fantasm. 

16 In words spelled with a double use a single r; as, bur, pur. 


17 Spell theatre, centre, etc., in the English way — center, theater, 


niter, miter. 

18 If a word is spelled with s or z in root, use the z; as, apprize, 
surprize. 

19 From words spelled with sc or s omit the c. Examples: Simi- 
tar, sithe 

20 Omit the silent terminal ue when allowed. Examples: Cata- 
log, decalog, demagog, pedagog. 


Training of Girls 

Girls should be trained to be jolly, warm-hearted, impul- 
sive, and independent; they should not bluster, but be quiet- 
voiced; they should be, in the orchestra of human life, a 
flute, not a trombone. Robert Browning gave, with one 
stroke of his pen, the most adorable portrait of a woman 
when he wrote of the beautiful Evelyn Hope: ‘‘God made 
her of spirit, fire, and dew.” — Recca Dormeyer 
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know How far I’ve come to greet you,A-cross the fields of snow. 


Perhaps you weren’t expecting 
I’d be so very small; 

Perhaps you’re almost wishing 
I hadn’t come at all. 


I’ve several little brothers, 
And little sisters, too; 

And every one’s coming 
To make a call on you. 


But I got ready quickly, 

And came right straight off here, 
To be the first to greet you, 

This happy, glad New Year! 


Boarding Teachers 
Editor PRIMARY EDUCATION: 

Glancing over the October number of PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
‘Who Will Board My Teachers ?” caught my eye, and started 
my brain in a reminiscent mood. I had been thinking along 
these lines for several weeks, and wondering what might be 
said on this question. 

I spent the last weeks of August and the first week of 
September, this year, on the eastern shore of Maryland, in 
Institute work, and this same question was propounded to 
me several times. I did not give it much thought at the time, 
but it has been sort of haunting me. 

I began teaching in the country, and continued there for 
a great many years. The question of a boarding place was 
then as now, one that gave trouble; but I have only the 
kindliest feelings for the people with whom I stayed, and for 
nearly thirty years. these people have been my closest and 
dearest friends. 

The second year of my teaching was among a class of 
farmers, and I persuaded one of them to take me to board. 
He would not fix a price, but took me on trial. From the 
time school began, I made myself indispensable to that 
family. I helped to pick apples, made cider, milked the cows, 
fed the hogs, chopped “‘stove wood” and curried the horses. 
At the close of the term he charged me $1.60 per week for 
my board and lodging. I have since paid $10 per week, and 
fared a great deal worse. I am sure if I were to teach again 
in that neighborhood, there would be no trouble about board. 
I have seen those people but two or three times in the last 
twenty years, but they are my friends. Two years ago, I 
was to lecture ten miles from where these good folk reside, 
and they stopped work, hitched old Blackie to the buggy, 
and drove that distance in the August sun to greet me. 

The next year I went a long distance from home, among 
strangers. September 1, the boat on which I was traveling 
whistled for a landing about nine o’clock in the morning, 
and I with my trunk, was put off on a coal barge along the 
Ohio River. The place looked desolate, and I was home- 
sick. Leaving my trunk and climbing the bluff to a coal 
office, the only thing in sight, I inquired for a boarding place. 
I was directed to a market gardener just outside the village, 
and was also told that was the only place where there was 
a ghost of a show for me. When I rang the door-bell and 
made known my wants, the gratifying statement was made, 
that they had always boarded the teacher, but they had de- 
cided to do so no more. Pleasant news, indeed, for a home- 
sick boy, one hundred or more miles from home, and among 
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strangers, so I persisted. They finally took me for a little 
while, which lengthened into months, and very, very happy 
ones too. We skated, rowed, sleighed, croqueted, sang, 
and did everything, young and old, together. I helped the 
old gentleman prepare his goods for market; hunted his 
pigs, and fixed the pen; we even crawled under an old house 
and caught a “possum” —a glorious experience, as well as 
profitable one. Then when the family was sound asleep, 
I spent the long hours of night — sometimes till two o’clock 
in the morning in study. Though my hair is getting white, 
I am at Christmas a part of that family. Would they board 
me, if I should teach there again? In passing that home 
in these days, either by boat or train, if it be impossible for 
me to stop with them, I send a postal two or three days ahead, 
telling about the time of my coming, and we do not fail to 
greet each other. 

In ’82, when I came out of school it was still my privilege 
to secure a school in a farming community. A classmate 
of mine lived in the neighborhood, and pitying me, offered 
to keep me, till I could secure a boarding place. 

There had just moved into the “‘district” a farmer from 
a distance. But they had never known much of teachers 
and did not care to try the experiment. At last after much 
persuasion by myself and friend, they agreed to try it for one 
month. That month lengthened into years, and the morn- 
ing I married my wife, my earthly belongings went from that 
home. I taught their children to read, to love books and 
nature, and did anything on the farm that came to hand, even 
white-washing the board fences. Those people are still on 
my visiting list. - 

What a happy experience has been my boarding around! 
One can make himself so useless that no one will have him, 
or he can make himself so useful that every one will want 
him. 


Cincinnati, O. PRINCIPAL ANDREWS 





Eleven Questions to Ask About a School 


1 Are all the pupils busy? (a) At their seats studying? 
or (b) In the recitation giving attention ? 

2 Do they know, and are they able to do, what is expected 
of them ? 

3 Do they want to master the subject at hand, or are 
they anxious to be rid of it ? 

4 Are they earnest, self-reliant, cheerful, courteous ? 

5 Do they move to and from their seats in an orderly 
manner ? : 

6 Do the bright pupils monopolize the time, or do the 
weaker ones receive a fair share ? 

7 Is the teacher’s voice mild, agreeable, and firm; or 
loud, harsh, and uncertain ? 

8 Are the teachers’ statements, questions, and explana- 
tions accurate, definite, clear and logical, and adapted to 
the capacity of the pupils ? 

g Is the teacher interested and enthusiastic? or mechan- 
ical and spiritless ? 

10 Is the teacher’s writing on the board, and elsewhere, 
plain and easily read? 

11 Are scraps of paper on the floor? 
Are the window curtains properly adjusted ? 

—J. E. 


Is the air pure? 


Williamson 


Number, Please? 


The judge’s little daughter, although she had talked sev- 
eral times through the telephone to her father, had never 
called him up. The first time she tried it she took the receiver 
off the hook, as she had seen others do, placed her lips to the 
transmitter, and said: ‘‘Hello! I want to talk to papa.” 
“‘Number, please?” said Central. “Singular,” she answered, 
surprised at the question, but proud that she knew something 
of grammar.—Youth’s Companion 


Time is never wasted, listening to the trees; 

If to heaven as grandly we arose as these, 

Holding toward each other half their kindly grace, 
Haply we were worthier of our human place. — Sel. 
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Primary Work 
From Public Schools of Stockton, Cal. 


~ : . , 
Captain C. M. Weber 
Capt. Weber was born in Germany. When he was a young 
man he came to California with thirty-six trappers over the 
plains. They came in a camping wagon. It took them six 
months to come. Now it takes five days. 

















Newspapers 


We get the news in the day out of the newspapers. The 
news boys bring the papers to our door. 








A camping wagon 


Capt. Weber stopped at Antioch and rested two or three 
days. Then he went up to Sutter’s fort. While he was there 
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Sutter’s Fort 


he found a package of seeds which had been givenjto Capt. 
Sutter and planted them. The seeds grew up and that was 
the first garden in this valley. 

MaRIE (8 years) 




















FANNIE (7 years) 
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The local or home news, country news, state n 

news, United States news, foreign news in news- tl 
papers. The reporters go around asking people 
for home or local news. The news from foreign 

land comes on cables. 
GORDON (9 years) 
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The Palm ‘Tree 


The palm tree has no branches nor twigs. The leaves 
grow right out from the trunk of the tree. It has only one 
bud a ata time. This wads is at ft the top of the trunk of the tree. 

GENEVIEVE (8 years) 
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The Discovery of the Sandwich Islands 


One Sunday morning as Capt. Cook was sailing through 
the Pacific Ocean he saw an island and then he saw two more. 
He ordered the ships to sail toward them. 

When he reached the islands, he saw some natives on shore. 
Some of them got into canoes and paddled to the ships. 
Capt. Cook motioned for them to come on board but some 
of them were afraid to do anything. Then some of them 
said a long prayer and then they came on board. 





When they got on board everything seemed queer to them. 
One of the natives took a cleaver and jumped over board 
with it and then scrambled into his canoe. 

That afternoon Capt. Cook went on shore. When he 
stepped out of the boat, they all fell on their faces and would 
not get up till he motioned for them to. He told them he was 
thirstyfand;they,took him to a spring of water. 

MILTON (10 years) 





STocKTON, CAL. 
Mar. 13, 1906 


Dear Mrs. Garvin: 

We went to the Record 
office to see them print. First 
we saw them set the types. 
They had a large printing 
press that prints all the 
papers. There was a large 
cylinder that pressed the 
papers down on the types. 

There was a folding ma- 
chine that cut and folded the 
papers. We went in the 
book-bindery and saw them 
bind books. 

Your loving pupil, 

PEARL (9 years) 





Lee 


Barefooted 


F.F. E, 
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The Promise Fulfilled 


The King of the Babylonians came and captured Canaan 
and took all the gold in the temple, and took the Israelites 
for slaves. 

















Coming From Babylon. 
After he died a good King came on throne and let the 
Israelites go home and build their temple again. But they 
were not happy. Roman soldiers were very cruel to them. 
While the Israelites were so sad the Christ Child was born. 
He was born in Bethlehem. The shepherds told the Israelites 
and the wise men did too. 
HERMAN (8 years) 

















California poppy (surface pattern) 


BEss 


Joseph in Egypt 


Joseph was carried to Egypt the king was kind to him at 
first. 

Then he put him in prison. 
dream. 

The wise men didn’t know what it meant. 

But Joseph said, “I will tell you.” 

He told the king that there would be seven good years. 

Then there would be seven bad ones. 

So the king built big barns. 

He made Joseph governor. 

Every-one had to come to him for corn. 

He had every-thing he wanted. 


By and by, the king had a 


GLaDys (7 years) 
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Heat Expands Air 


We took a glass flask with a long tube in it and placed the 
end of the tube in a glass dish of water. Then we put our 
hands around the flask. Bubbles began to come out of the 
water at the end of the tube. 





When we held the burning gas under the flask, a great many 


bubbles came up faster. They were large, too. 
° Thejheat expanded the air in the flask and pushed it out in 
the water. 

GEORGE (8 years) 





Stella 





The fox and crow 


AxH-CHIN-LEE 


cee aes 


HERMAN (9 years) 
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The Pacific ‘Tannery 
The Pacitic Tannery is situated at the head of McCloud’: 
Lake. The Tannery covers about a block and a half of 


ground. 


It is owned by Wagnerand Son. The leather that is mostly 
made is shoe leather, harness leather, and skirting. They 


send the leather to large shoe factories all over United States. 





c 
BOOOEUOOU 


\= Tannery 

i= Ex.pD oradc Schoo, 
-<— den Square. 

y=NWeCleo a’s Lake. 
=E\Dorado St. 


b = Way to Tannery 
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I went to the Tannery on Wednesday afternoon. In the 
first floor is the office, vats, power house, where they 
scrape the hides, dried hair, sheds to keep the bark dry, and 
many other things. They grease the hides, blacken them, 
roll them, and cut them into shoe soles and other things. 

- The kinds of hides used are the oxen and cows from Calli- 
fornia. The butchers salt the hides and send them to the 
Tannery in bundles. 

The first thing they do when the hides come, they put them 
in fresh water to remove the salt. 

- They put them in lime water to remove the hair and flesh. 
™ They scrub the hides and then put them in tannic liquor. 
’. Last they scrub it, dry it, grease it, dye it, and roll it, then 
it is ready for the market. 

BERNICE JOHNSON (ro years) 





Pollen Grains 


Some grains of pollen 
from the sweet pea were 
put into sugar water this 
morning. 


looked at the grains. A 
little root had grown out 
from each grain. 





THEODORE (8 years) 











Our mortar 


FRANK (8 years) 


This after noon we 
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Problems in Arithmetic 
For Grades III and IV 


EpNA R. THAYER, Worcester, Mass. 


The examples are given for drill on the multiplication and divi- 
sion tables and help toward speed and accuracy. I used to be very 
careful to make the examples truthful or else say, “If I had, etc.,” 
but examples lose their force when so given. The children under- 
stand that it is entirely supposition, and so I make the examples as 
concise as possible. 


E. R. T. 


2, times 3, add 6, take away 2, times 1, divide it by 1, 
call it cents; spend 5 cents, what one piece of money have 
you left ? 

2 9,divided by 3, times 8, and 12, call it inches, how many 
leet ° 

3 10, and ro, and 10, and 5, divide it by 7, add g, call it 
days; how many weeks? 

4 8, times 8, and 2, divide it by 11, take away 4 of 
it, cal' fit oranges, give me 4 of them; how many have 
vou? 

"5 $1.00, spend half of it, give away a quarter, what part 
of a dollar have you left ? 

6 12, times 12, take away 100, divide it by 11, call it 
cookies, give John half of them, eat half, give me half; 
what have you? 

7 9, times 10, add 9, divide it by 11, call it peanuts. Give 
Mary 4, eat 4, how many have you left ? 

8 7,and 7,subtract 2, multiply by 11, less 100, take away 
8, call it inches, how many more would you need to make 
3 feet? 

9 9, times 9, less 1, divide it by 8, call it quarts, how many 
pints ? 

10 132, divide by 11, multiply by 4, add 4, subtract 2, 
add 25, call it cents; what one piece of money would you 
put with it to make it a dollar? 

11 6, times 12, and 3, less 25, less 25, call it cents; what 
3 pieces of money could you get for it? 

12 25, less 10, less 7, add 2, call it cents; buy postage 
stamps; put one on each of 3 letters; bring me the rest. 

13 8, times 10, add 1, divide by 9, take away 3 of it, sub- 
tract 1, times 8, call it quarts; how many gallons? 

14 You may have a dollar; spend 4, spend 4, change it 
to nickels, give away 1, lose 1, how many have you left? 

15 6, times 9, and 2, divide it by 8, add 5, multiply it by 
12, call it bananas; how many dozen? 

16 7, times 8, add 4, divide it by 5, times 7, subtract 4, 
call it quarts; how many pecks? 

17 11, times 11, subtract 21, less 50, take away 25, less 
20, add 1; what part of a dozen? 

18 9,divided by 9, times 1, divided by 1, multiply it by 
12, add 12, call it cakes. Eat 6, how many dozen have you 

left ? 

19 6, times 6; and four, divide it by 10, take away half of 
it, take away a half of it, multiply it by 1, divide it by 1. 
What is 4 of it? 

20 7, times 7, subtract 7, subtract 7, call it days; how 
many weeks? 

21 8,and 8, and 8, and 8 and 8, take away fof it, subtract 
5, call it cents; add a quarter, add a half dollar; how much 
money have you? 

22 12, times 12, subtract 12, less 12, subtract 12, sub- 
tract twelve, call it sticks of candy; how many dozen? 

23 1, and 8, and 9g, and 9, and g, and 1, and ro, call it 
cents; how much will you put with it to make a half 
dollar ? 

24 6, times 5, add 1, add 1, subtract 7, add ro, add 1, call 
it inches; change to yards; give me 14 feet; what have you 
left ? 

25 100, divided by to, times 4, and 8, and 12, and Io, 
and ro, and 10, and 1o, call it cents; you may spend 4 of a 
dollar for a cap, 20 cents for a bat, and ball; how many 
dimes might you have left ? 

26 6, times 6, divide it by 12, times 5, and 3, take away 
4, subtract 2, times 1, divide it by 1, add 12, call it months; 
change it to years. You may go to school 1 year, you may 
have 3 months vacation; how many months left ? 
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A Morning Talk 
The Little Foxes which Spoil the Vines 


MAE KOOKER 


Have on your board a freehand or stencil drawing of 
grape vines. These may be put on for just the time be- 
ing, or if so desired placed at the top of the board and 
appropriately colored to remain during the month. I prefer 
the latter course, where board room permits, as it serves as a 
daily reminder, and forms an attractive bit of decoration, if 
artistically done. 

Speak of the vines, and by skilful questioning draw from 
the children, if possible, the care of the same, and what things 
are harmful to them. 

Then compare the children to the vines, and have them 
name things they do and say, that are preventive of their 
mental, moral, or physical growth. 

Select a few of the little foxes that are especially harmful 
in the school-room, and as the child himself gives them, take 
the crayon, and place among the vines; the opposite as a 
virtue to be cultivated, where all may see, such as “Truth,” 
“T can,” etc. An occasional slight reference to the board, 
probably just a glance that way from the teacher, checks 
the incipient desire for mischief and conserves to the teacher 
much valuable time. 

By the skilful use of ethical stories during morning exer- 
cises, or during the rest moments, coupled with some such 
slight reminder as a glance, a touch, the work of discipline 
is reduced to a minimum. 

The following poem may be used yery appropriately, in 
connection with the talk or as a dictation exercise. 


Five LittLe Foxes 7) 
(Directions for getting rid of them) 
Among my tender vines I spy, 


A little fox named By and by. 


Then set upon him quick, I say, 
The swift young hunter, Right away. 


Around each tender vine I plant, 
I find the little fox — J can’t. 


Then, fast as ever hunter ran, 
Chase him with bold and brave — / can. 


No-use-trying — lags and whines 
This fox among my tender vines. 


Then drive him low and drive him high, 
With this good hunter, named — /’// try. 


Among the vines in my small lot 
Creeps in the young fox — / forgot. 


Then hunt him out and to his pen 
With — I will not forget again. 


A little fox is hidden there 
Among my vines, named — J don’t care. 


Then let, Z’m sorry — hunter true, 
Chase him afar from vines and you. 
— Sunshine and Sky 





Boston’s Half-pay Plan 


Any teacher who has served the city of Boston for seven 
years may be given a year’s leave of absence that may, under 
the direction of the superintendent, be devoted to improve- 
ment by study and travel. The teacher will be underfobli- 
gation to make such reports as the superintendent%may re- 
quire, and to remain in the service of the city ffor three 
years after the leave expires. 





Two young women of a type which is by no means uncommon 
were gazing together upon the tranquil beauty of an English land- 
scape. “Oh, don’t you Jove nature?” asked one, turning with 
clasped hands to her friend. “Yes, indeed,” was the response, 
in a tone of gratifying intensity. “It adds so much!” — Youth's 
Companion 
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HELPING «=<» 
SAI ONE ANOTHER 


A Handful of Hints 


1 Question: How can I economize in blackboard space 
so that the children may have the most room ? 

2 See that the child’s name and grade is on every piece of 
work hung up. 

3 Have same distinct aim in every lesson. 

4 Plan your work and work your plan. 

5 Put a good writer and a poor writer together. Put a 
bright child and a backward child together. 

6 When children are out see that their books are in. 

7 Teach the child to do his best the first time. 

GLEANER 





Verbs 


P To teach action words in the first grades, I have found this 
a good way. Write the words run, laugh, jump, etc., on 
separate sheets of Manila cardboard, with a rubber pen. 
After the words have been developed I hold these sheets in 
front of the class and have them do what the word says, 
changing the cards quickly in order to keep the children’s 
attention on the words instead of on their own motions. 

I use this occasionally as a rest exercise for the entire room. 
These cards are frequently placed about the room to familiar- 
ize the children with them. 

- A good exercise for higher children is to have them change 
the tenses in the reading lesson. Or, write three or four 
verbs occuring in the reading lesson on the board, choosing 
past, perfect, or future tenses, and let the children find and 
write the’sentences in which they occur. We find that these 
exercises not only teach the children observation but by im- 
pressing the correct forms upon them, the children uncon- 
sciously improve in the use of good English. 

fy ACTION 





Domino Cards 


Teachers can easily prepare their own domino cards for 
number work. Use the stopper of the ink bottle to stamp 
dots after the ink has been well shaken. The cardboard can 
be obtained at any printing office and the teacher herself 
can cut it up into cards. . She can also prepare combination 
cards. From the cardboard cut small cards 2 by 3. Take 
a brush dipped in ink and write the combinations on one side 
of the card. On the other side write the answer. The chil- 
dren copy the combinations. If they cannot write the an- 
swer, they turn over the card to see it. He studies the cards 
he"missed until he can give combinations correctly. 

L. M. B. 





What do You See? 


One time I took some small pictures which contained many 
things easy enough for the children to spell and mounted 
them on separate pieces of cardboard. 

These were distributed among the children, pieces of paper 
given them, and they were told to write all the things that 
they could see. It was surprising how few things they saw. 
Later on in the term however, the children became more 
observant, and wrote longer lists. A boy was no longer 
merely a boy. He was a hand, an arm, a head, a foot, an 
ear, etc. This exercise trained the children to see and‘helped 
them in their spelling. 


OBSERVER 
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Reading 


To promote attention in reading, one teacher gives the 
children the privilege of choosing the paragraph to be read 
and by whom. For instance, the teacher says, ‘‘ John may 
read the firs paragraph,” and after John reads, he says, 
“Mary.” Mary reads and chooses Gertrude, and so on. 
The children seem very much interested in this way of doing, 
and their interest and power of attention have greatly increased. 
It seems to give them a sense of importance and responsi- 
bility for the conduct of the lesson. 

B. G. 





Two Birds with One Stone 


I am a teacher of primary children. Last winter, we were 
very much troubled by the children’s rubbers getting mis- 
mated, exchanged, lost, etc. Whether they were placed in 
the entry or beneath the child’s own desk, the result was the 
same. The boys in the seventh and eighth grades had had 
a few lessons in sloyd work, and were much interested in it. 
When it was suggested that they make some rubber boxes 
(pigeon holes) for the primary room, they were not only will- 
ing, but very much pleased. 

Our School Committee gave us permission to purchase the 
material —4 inch boards and wire nails. The cost was 
trifling. Each individual box was 9 inches wide, 6 inches 
high, and 12 inches deep. These were large enough to hold 
rubber boots, or gaiters, and rubbers. 

They were arranged as were the seats in the room, so each 
child could easily find his or her own box. There were five 


seats in each row, and five pigeon holes in each vertical row. 


The children who sat in the front seats had the lowest boxes; 
those in the back seats, the upper boxes, and so on. 

The boys did most of the work at recesses and noons. 
They were thus kept out of mischief, and had profitable em- 
ployment which they enjoyed. The girls were interested 
in making paper lamp shades, and in sewing. 

The primary children were truly grateful. No more 
rubbers were exchanged, and our room presented a much 
neater appearance. 


A Time Saver 


Of course all teachers carefully plan their school work for 
the following day, and probably most of us have it in black 
and white. 

I am sending a plan which I use and which requires very 
little daily writing. The foundation is an oblong of paste- 
board. On the left half is written the program. On the 
right half are many sheets of paper. I punch holes through 
these and tie them to the pasteboard with baby ribbon. “The 
back is arranged in the same way. I use one side for the 
morning, and the other for the afternoon program. 

On the slips of paper at the right opposite the time and 
recitation, I write just what is to be done — pages to be 
read, seat work to be passed, song taught, etc. As the slips 
are used, they can easily be torn off, and there is your pro- 
gram all ready to be planned again. 





Which is correct, “3? of my money are $18,” or “3 of my money is 
$18?” 

I think the ? is taken collectively and as a collective noun would take 
a singular verb. 

We would like to see this discussed in your paper if on” 
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Thoughts of the New Year 


Let us walk softly, friend; 
For strange paths lie before us, all untrod; 
The new year, spotless from the hand of God, 
Is thine and mine, O friend! 


Let us walk straightly, friend; 
Forget the crooked paths behind us now; 
Press on with steadier purpose on our brow, 
To better deeds, O friend! 


Let us walk gladly, friend; 
Perchance some greater good than we have known 
Is waiting for us, or some fair hope flown 

Shall yet return, O friend! 


Let us walk humbly, friend; 
Slight not the heartsease blooming round our feet; 
The laurel blossoms are not half so sweet, 

Or lightly gathered, friend. 


Let us walk kindly, friend; 
We cannot tell how long this life shall last, 
Flow soon these precious years be overpast; 
Let love walk with us, friend. 
— Lillsan Gray 





Pandora 


( Dramatized ) 
ANNIE L. LANEY 


ND now that we know the story of ‘ Pandora,’ how 

A would you like to play it?” says Teacher. 

‘Oh, yes, yes, yes!” cries everybody, ina breath. 
“Alice can be Hope ’cause she’s little, and can 
fit in a soap-box,” says Tommy. 

.“And we can have some milkweed seeds for the little 
bitin’ midgets. They’ll all fly out, when you open the box. 
An’ there’s milkweed seeds in a box in the cupboard. We 
c’lected them in September,” says Willie the naturalist. 

‘And who'll be Pandora?” asks Teacher. 

“We can’t choose Pandora up quick,” says Tommy, 
‘cause she’s most the whole show, an’ you said she was very 
beau-ti-ful.”’ 

But Tommy, the self-constituted manager of the play, is 
soon relegated to the background, for the girls announce in 
one breath the school favorite, Gertrude, with the flaxen hair 
and dark eyes and sweet ways. And on the instant Pandora 
is created. 

‘Can I be ‘Epimefus’?” pipes up little Alfred, and Epi- 
metheus he becomes straightway. 

Now there is left only Mercury, the fleet-footed Messenger 
of the Gods. Who but Leo, whom no boy (of his size) in 
the yard can beat at a race, could possibly be Mercury? 
But here a serious problem confronts them. Did not Teacher 
show them a picture of Mercury in the book, and did he not 
have wings, on his hat, likewise on his heels? This is a 
matter must give them pause. 

“Sadie has wings on her hat,” says Tommy, tentatively 
eyeing Sadie. 

“You could have them so’s you could put them back so’s 
my mother couldn’t to know,” says Sadie, anxious to serve, 
yet fearful of parental wrath. 

“Why not have Mercury wear Sadie’s hat, just as it is?” 
suggests Teacher. 

“Aw, but it’s a girl’s! Mercury ain’t no girl,” says Tommy. 

“But his hat is just like girls’,” says Edna. ‘You can 
see it is in the picture.” And so Fate decrees that Mercury 
shall swallow his pride, and wear a girl’s hat — at least this 
once. But Mercury had wings on his heels —“‘We could 
cut them out of paper,” says Alice, and in a twinkling the 
wings are made. True, you might not have known exactly 
what they were intended to be, but if you had seen the perfect 
faith, manifested by “Mercury” as he stuck them into the 
space between his shoe-tops and his stockings, you would 
have been convinced. io 
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So now the soap box is dragged from the cellar — but it 
has no lid. ‘Would a piece of paper do for a cover?” says 
Mina. So a newspaper is produced from the hidden depths 
of Teacher’s desk, and all is ready. No—the milkweed 
for the naughty midges that sting and hurt as they fly out 
from the forbidden box. 

““Where’ll we have Epi— Epi — Epi’s house?” says 
Tommy, giving up the long name in despair. 

“Right here in front where there’s lots of room,” says 
Pandora, “and the garden can be back here a little ways. 
Me an’ Epimefus must be playing in the garden, and Mercury 
must come in luggin’ the box.” 

“But he can’t carry it really,” says practical Tommy, 
cause Hope is in it and it’ll be too heavy.” 

“Well, he can have the box near the garden, and just drag 
it along,” says Pandora. So the box is set down near the 
imaginary boundary of the garden, little Hope smuggles into 
it with the milkweed, and the newspaper lid is placed on top, 
humped up a little here and there, it is true, where Hope’s 


ee? 


fat little figure protrudes, but a lid for all that. And now 
the play begins: 
Enter Epimetheus and Pandora hand in hand. They walk 


round and round the garden. They smile — you remember 
the story said that they were happy. Suddenly (of course 
they don’t know he’s been there all the time) enters to them 
the very much winged Mercury with his hat on, back in front, 
and his heel-wings slightly twisted, tugging at the box which 
Olympian Jove has sent. The paper cover wobbles, and 
almost falls off, but Hope grabs, and readjusts it just in time 
to save the illusion. ‘Can I leave this box in your house, 
to-night?” says Mercury to Epimetheus. Jup’ter sent it 
an’ don’t you go peekin’ in it.” 

“Yes, course you can,”’ says the obliging Epimetheus, and 
together they drag the precious box a little farther across the 


floor into the “‘house,” Pandora bringing up the rear. Then 
swiftly, as is his wont, Mercury retires. 

“Come on out and play again,” says Epimetheus. 

‘“‘What’s in the box?” says Pandora. 

“Come on out. We mustn’t look in it. ’Taint ours,” 


says Epi. 

“Go on out yourself. I‘m going to stay and look at the 
pretty box,” says Pandora, so out goes Epimetheus once 
more. 

Then quickly Pandora approaches the wonderful box. 
“Wonder what’s in it? He said not to open it, but ’twouldn’t 
hurt to take just a little teeny peek.” Suiting the action to 
the word she lifts the newspaper gingerly when out comes 
flying the angry (milkweed) midges, spreading sickness and 
ills of all kinds. ‘‘Ow, ow!” yells Pandora, pretending to 
be stung. 

In rushes Epimetheus, and is also stung by the midges, 
a condition which he indicates, by hopping about on one leg, 
and squealing dolefully. ‘‘You opened the box, Pandora, 
an’ you know you didn’t ought to,”’ he says reproachfully. 

“T couldn’t help it,” wails the repentant beauty. 

“‘Let me out, let me out, I’ll help you,” cries a tiny voice 
from the box. 

‘“‘There’s something else in it,” says Epi. 
let it out. Can’t be no worse’n these.” 

So Pandora lifts the news —lid, I mean —and out hops 
little Hope. She flies with arms outstretched to Pandora, 
and strokes her down. Pandora smiles. That means she’s 
feeling better. Then Hope touches Epi. Same result. 
With happiness once again restored by Hope, the smiling 
trio hand in hand and covered with glory, leave the stage 
and 

The Play is over. 


“Might as well 





Seed Thoughts 


A small ship launched upon an unknown sea, 
A small seed planted from an unknown tree, 
Such is this strange New Year to you and me. 
Whither the vessel goeth 
And how the seed upgroweth, 
God only knoweth; 
But sail the ship and plant the seed, 
What’s done in faith is done in deed. — Sel. 
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Cardboard Modeling IV 


Etta S. GODDARD 


The New Year is with usonce more. January, one of Father 
Time’s twelve children, comes as one of the New Year’s 
helpers, and is laden with plenty of ice and snow. 

The children are interested in the little snow stars, and are 
eager to talk of them. Now is a good time to tell stories 
and read about the cold North country, the strange people 
who live there, of their long dark jnight, and how Boreas 
lives in his land of ice and snow. 


Eskimo Docs AND SLED 


Show the children the picture of {the Eskimo dogs and 
sled, and then let them cut and fold the sled as shown in the 
diagram; have each child cut out two dogs and harness them 
together with a piece of red worsted, and fasten them to bar 
on front of sled. The children will be much pleased with 
the result of the completed article, as it stand in front of them. 


Jan., 1907 


It is so simple, the youngest children will be able to make it, 
and those that cut very nicely might cut out a little Eskimo 
child to ride on the sled. 
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The two Eskimo dogs to be harnessed 


In making the Eskimo sled, cut on heavy lines, fold on 
dotted lines. In cutting the dogs, cut only on outside edges, 
fold the tabs at the bottom of feet on the dotted lines, folding 
the first and third tabs one way, and the other two in the 
opposite direction, so dogs will stand up nicely. 

Thread needle with worsted, put needle through hole where 
dot is on dog’s collar; then put needle through opposite side 
of second dog; thread other end of worsted, and put through 
hole in second dog, but in opposite direction from the way 
first worsted went through; then tie over bar on front of 
led. The eyes, nose, mouth, and collar, may be marked 
on both sides of dog. 





THE SLEIGH 

Cut the body of the sleigh on all outside heavy lines, fold 
on dotted, being sure to always use a ruler to lay along line 
before folding, paste sides to front and back of sleigh, putting 
paste on tabs, pasting them on inside of sleigh. 

The two seated sleigh is a little more difficult than the 
Eskimo sled and dogs, but can easily be made by the older 
children in the primary room. If you wish the youngest 
children to do it, I would advise cutting slits on sides of sleigh, 
for tabs of seats to go through, pasting the tabs down on the 
outside of sleigh. It will not look quite as neat when finished 
but the little ones will find it easier than pasting tabs to posi- 
tion on the inside of sleigh. The rest of the work 
they can easily do, just as shown in diagram. 

Cut and fold seats, and paste to position, the top 
of the seat coming to heavy lines drawn on inside 
of sleigh, putting the back seat so it will touch 








) back of sleigh. 

















Cut runners of sleigh out of thin cardboard 
instead of drawing paper, as it will be much stronger 
to hold the body of the sleigh. Cut on all heavy 
lines, folding on dotted; cover the two crosspieces 
with paste, and put body of sleigh on runners. 

I use a good quality of white drawing paper for 














‘) the Eskimo sled and dogs, and for the body of the 








Climbing Up the Hill 
(To put on the blackboard for the boys — a verse at a time) 


Never look behind, boys, 
Up and on the way! 

Time enough for that, boys, 
On some future day. 

Though the way be long, boys, 
Fight it with a will; 

Never stop to look behind 
When climbing up a hill. 


First be sure you’re right, boys, 
Then with courage strong, 

Strap your pack upon your back, 
And tug, tug along; 

Better let the lag-lout 
Fill the lower bill, 

And strike the farther stake-pole 
Higher up the hill. 


‘Trudge is a slow horse, boys, 
Made to pull a load, 

ut in the end will give the dust 
To racers on the road. 


sleigh, but a brown paper of about the same weight 
would be very good to use, provided it is not too 
dark, so the pencil lines may easily be een. 


When you’re near the top, boys, 
Of the rugged way, 

Do not stop to blow your horn, 
But climb, climb away. 


Shoot above the crowd, boys, 
Brace yourselves and go! 

Let the plodding land-pad 
Hoe the easy row. 

Success is at the top, boys, 
Waiting there until 

Brains and pluck and self-respect 
Have mounted up the hill.— Sel. 


The little boy had had his long curls cut off. He was glad of that, 
but after a few days he got tired of hearing people speak of it. 

By Saturday, when he went to Grandma’s, he thought the worst 
was over. But hardly had he gone out in the barnyard than he ran 
in again, with tears of anger in his eyes. : 

“Mamma! mamma!” he cried. “ The hens are laughing as me 
too! They all say, ‘Cut-cut-cut-got-your-hair-cut!’ ” 


“ That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little nameless unremembered acts 


Of kindness and of love.” — Wordsworth 
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A Dance in the Aisles 
Translated from the German by MELANIE A. SCHUTE 
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1. Lit - tle schoolmate,dance with me,My lit-tle handI_ give to thee, For-ward here,backward there,Now a-bout but have a care. 
2. See how nice - ly we go round,Bet-ter turn - ing can’t be found,For-ward here,backward there,Now a-bout but have a care, 


3. Let us play once more the game,For we like right well the same,For-ward here,backward there, Now a-bout but havea care, 


Arrange children facing each other. 


1 Bow to opposite child. 
2 Join hands. 
3. Three steps forward. 


Preparation for Geography IV 


Lessons on Occupations 
CAROLYN D. Woop, New Bedford, Mass. 
TRANSPORTATION 


N the series of lessons on agriculture, lumbering, 

| and fishing, we learned of the products of each industry, 

and gained an idea of the great quantities of material 

» produced. In this paper we purpose to show how the 

children may be led to think of the necessity of distributing 

these supplies, and the varied means by which they are trans- 
ported to different parts of the world. 

Since nearly every child has seen the steam cars, even 
though he may never have enjoyed a ride in them, the rail- 
road seems to present the natural starting point on account 
of its being our most common medium of transportation. As 
a preparation for these talks, we collected a number of pic- 
tures representing trains of cars, locomotives, separate cars 
of all kinds, as well as interior views of sleeping cars, tourist’s 
cars, dining cars, etc. 

During the first lesson the children were permitted to re- 
late some of their own traveling evperiences, using the pic- 
tures to illustrate the kinds of cars they had seen. Then 
referring to the local railroad we talked about its name, who 
owned it, its length, etc. Suppose we were to form a com- 
pany for the purpose of building a new railroad, what materials 
would it be necessary for us to have, and what would be the 
first thing for us to do after we had secured the right of way ? 

A folder from the Burlington Railroad, showing a fast 
express train, was fastened up where the children could ex- 
amine it. With this picture before them, to quicken thought 
and stimulate interest, many suggestions were offered dur- 
ing our discussion, as to the parts that they would have to 
build, and the parts they would have to buy, until at length 
it was decided that the cars would have to be bought at some 
great machine shop, while the road bed and track would 
have to be built. Examining these parts more carefully 
in order to see what materials were used, they discovered the 
wooden sleepers, and the steel rails. Two of the boys volun- 
teered to measure and see how long the rails were, the length 
of the sleepers, and the distance between the rails. 


Locomotives 


Old copies of Locomotive Engineering supplied us with 
enough pictures for each child to have one for reference 
while we studied the various parts of the locomotive — the 
number and size of the wheels, the piston which moves the 
driving wheels, the position and size of the boiler, the fire- 
box, the smoke-stack, the cow-catcher, the head-light, the 
bell, the sand-box, the whistle, and the cab; and they were 
encouraged to explain the use of each part as far as their 
understanding of the subject would permit. As no two of 
the pictures were alike, it enabled us to see and appreciate 
the great difference in locomotives both as to size and con- 
struction. Calling their attention to the tender, I asked 
what the car next to the locomotive was called, and for what 
it was used. 

SPECIAL CARS 


The next picture was that of a freight train. We spoke of 
the use of such trains, and of the great variety of things sent 
as freight. We noticed the markings on these cars, telling 


4 Three steps back to place. 
5 Drop hands and turn around once. 


Repeat for second and third verses. 


not only the railroad to which it belonged, but giving the 
length and capacity of the car. In this connection, we men- 
tioned the low, uncovered cars used for shipping coal; the 
cattle-cars with their loads of living horses, cattle, and sheep; 
the grain cars, the platform cars used for transporting lumber, 
etc., the fruit and refrigerator cars, built for use in the South- 
ern States, and during the summer season. The great num- 
ber of cars that were run as a single train, claimed our atten- 
tion, and explained the reason why such trains ran so slowly. 

Referring to the picture of the express train, we considered 
it as a whole, noticing the number of cars, the different kinds, 
and thinking of their special uses, 7. e., baggage cars, smok- 
ing cars, day coaches, parlor cars, dining cars, etc. After 
explaining to the children how railroads were represented 
on a map, I gave them a large folder, showing the important 
lines of railroad in the United States, and asked them to 
notice the number of roads, especially in the Eastern States, 
in order that they might gain some idea of their importance, 
as a means of transportation. 


SHIPS 


Let us think of two places, one in our own country, where 
they raise great quantities of wheat, the other in a country 
far away across the ocean, where they have no wheat, how 
could the wheat be sent to the people in that far off land. 
If we were in a great hurry, what kind of a ship would we 
use? If we were not particular about the time, what kind 
could we use? Using pictures, we discussed the different 
kinds of sailing vessels, their size, the sails — their number 
and use, the rate of speed, and the part of the vessel where 
the cargo was carried. How the ship was steered, and the 
dangers from storms such ships encountered. 


STEAMERS 


Comparing pictures of sailing vessels and the steamers 
we noted the difference in size and shape, and spoke of the 
materials used in building them. If these ships are run by 
steam, why do they have masts? Thus the children were 
led to think of the possible help the sails might be to increase 
speed in a favorable wind, and of the otherwise helpless con- 
dition of the vessel, if any serious accident should happen 
to the machinery, in mid-ocean. Having spoken of the 
helm and rudder in connection with the sailing vessel, we 
spoke of the screw-like rudder used on the steamers. Of 
course the comparison of size led to the thought of the differ- 
ence in cost, and expense of running a sailing vessel, and a 
steamer, so that while the steamer might carry a greater 
quantity of goods, transportation by a sailing vessel was very 
much cheaper. 

CaNAL Boats 


How does this boat differ from the ones we have talked 
about? Where are the other boats used? Could these 
boats be used on the ocean? Why would they tip over? 
Several pictures of a canal were shown, while I explained 
how it was built, so the children might understand the adapta- 
tion of the canal boat to its environment. Where is the 
smoke-stack? Where are the masts and sails? What 
power moves the boat? At first the children thought it must 
be very hard work for horses to pull a boat carrying a heavy 
load, so I explained to them that while the horses would not 
be able to do this work if the boat was on land, the water 
had power to make the load seem lighter than it actually 
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was. Which would cost more, a canal boat, or an ocean 
steamer? Which would require the greater number of men 
to run it?) Which would require the greater length of time 
to make a trip? Which would offer a cheaper means of 
transportation, and why? Among the pictures were some 
showing a canal lock, so I explained their use in. raising or 
lowering the boats, from one level to another, and told them 
about the use of these boats in the early history of the Erie 
Canal, before the railroads were built, when it was the great 
highway of travel between New York and the West. 


TRANSPORTATION IN THE DESERT 

Tell me the names of all the animals you have seen in the 
circus parade. Among those they had seen was the camel, 
which they described as having long legs, a long neck, two 
humps on its back, and walking with a very peculiar swing- 
ing motion. With the aid of the sand-table we proceeded 
to construct a reproduction of the camel’s environment. 
Helped by the study of our pictures, we spread out the sand 
to represent the rolling, uneven surface of a great desert, and 
imagined it to be as vast in extent as our knowledge of our 
own surroundings would permit us to conceive. Here and 
there we put in large pieces of rock, to represent the moun- 
tainous regions of the desert. 

What will happen if a strong wind blows across the desert ? 
We tried the experiment and found how the sand was blown 
about, sometimes being piled up in one place, and sometimes 
in another, just as we had often seen the snow drift from 
place to place. Why does the sand shift about? Why do 
no plants grow in this sand to hold it together? Then I ex- 
plained to the class where this great desert region was located, 
and why there was no rain to moisten the sand, and make it 
fertile. In another picture was seen an oasis, with its well 
of water and grove of palm trees. This we imitated by 
sinking a little pan of water in the sand and surrounding it 
with green moss; to this we added a cluster of palm trees 
(manufactured from colored papers) showing their tall, 
straight trunk, tipped with bunches of long, green leaves. 
Imagination aided the children in creating a veritable desert 
out of these crude materials, until all that was lacking were 
the camels, and these we proceeded to provide. Two or three 
stiff paper patterns of camels, and dromedaries in different 
positions, were provided foi the “hild.en w Uuce aud Cut; 
this collection was soon arranged to form, not only a moving 
caravan, but a group of camels resting at the oasis. 


ADAPTATION OF THE CAMEL TO Its ENVIRONMENT 


Why couldn’t a railroad be built across this desert? Why 
couldn’t goods be sent in wagons? Their experiment with 
the shifting sand enabled them to easily understand the 
reason why it was impossible to either build railroads or use 
wagons to any great extent. If the camel carries such loads 
as we see in these pictures, what bind of an animal must it 
be? What shows that it is strong? Which could travel 
faster, a camel or a horse? Why? 

Finding a good picture of the camel’s foot in “Chatty 
Readings,” an enlarged copy of it was drawn on the black- 
board where the children could study it while I explained 
how the two toes spread apart when they touched the ground, 
and covered a broader surface than they otherwise would, 
thus aiding the camel to tread firmly upon the soft, yielding 
sands; while on the bottom of the toes were large pads, or 
cushions, covered, with a very tough skin, which rendered 
the camel’s tread noiseless and served as a protection against 
the burning sands. 

Comparing the height of the camel with that of a man we 
saw how impossible it would be to load or unload the camel 
while it was standing, and the necessity of teaching it to 
kneel to receive its burden; we also noticed that when the 
camel slept or rested it knelt and rested upon its breast, and 
since the legs and breast bear the weight of the camel they 
must be protected by hard callous spots. Calling attention 
to the peculiar shaped nostrils, I explained how the camel 
could close them so as to keep out the fine, driving sand which 
is raised by even the slightest wind; and how the long eye 
lashes and large, overhanging brows protected the eyes from 
the light and glare of the sun. 

The children had heard wonderful stories about the camel’s 
power to endure thirst and hunger, and it was necessary to 
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explain very carefully how the lining of the second division 
of the stomach was adapted to retain water, and the gradual 
absorption of the fat which formed the camel’s hump, so they 
might understand why it was possible for the camel to endure 
the long marches from oasis to oasis without water and food. 
The next point to be observed was the load andjthe way it 
was arranged. Our pictures showed how carefully everything 
was folded, packed, and arranged so as to divide the weight 
equally, and how securely everything was fastened to pre- 
vent its slipping, or rubbing against the camel’s back. Hav- 
ing learned in this simple, but interesting way, to under 
stand the adaptation of the camel to its peculiar environ- 
ment we thought of the products of the country, and of the 
kind of goods that could be transported across the desert by 
means of the camel. 


‘TRANSPORTATION IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS 


The geographies furnished a number of pictures of the 
Eskimo dogs and sleds. First of all, we noticed the environ- 
ment as portrayed in the pictures, noting the vast extent of 
snow and ice, the absence of trees and all foliage, and tried 
to imagine the intense cold of the long, Articc winter, and 
to understand why our domestic animals were not able to 
live in such a climate. How are the Eskimo dogs fitted to 
endure the severe cold? That the children might under- 
stand the life of such a dog I told them stories, gleaned from 
Nansen’s “‘Farthest North,” showing how and when these 
dogs were fed, and their habit of sleeping in the snow, for 
the sake of the warmth of the snow covering. The peculiari- 
ties of the sleds were spoken of — their length, height, and 
the size of the load such a sled could hold, as well as the way in 
which they were packed, and fastened to prevent the possibility 
of their falling off during a trip across the rough icefields. 

The barrenness of the country having been previously 
spoken of, we thought of the home life and needs of the Es- 
kimo people, and of the very limited supply of food, furs, 
and household goods they could obtain either for their own 
use, or for exchange, so that the demancs made upon the 
strength of these littlke Eskimo dogs were not as great as it 
would be if the country were more productive. 


THE REINDEER IN THE ARCTIC REGION 

The pictures of these animals, takerr in an environment 
of snow an* ire ,with a scanty growth of small trees, and 
shrubs, showed wu. ..2S's “he climate was very cold it was 
not so cold as Greenland. Comparing thie size of the rein- 
deer with a man, we saw how much smaller it was than the 
horse. Then we noted the long branching antlers, the pecu- 
liarities of the harness, the number of reindeer fastened to 
one sled, and the size and arrangement of the loads some of 
the animals were carrying. The adaptation of the reindeer 
for traveling over the snow or uneven surfaces was explained 
by a study of the foot; while its fitness. to live in such an un- 
productive country was explained by its fondness for a peculiar 
kind of moss which grew there, and for which the reindeer 
hunted at all seasons of the year, even when buried under 
deep snow, making it quite independent of man’s care as far 
as the food question was concerned. This fact alone account- 
ing for the reindeer’s great value as a means of transporta- 
tion in a country where there were no other domestic animals, 
and where railroads have not been built. 





The Norway Spruce 


What is the shape and length of the leaves ? 

How many lengthwise ridges has each leaf? 

Are the leaves arranged all around the twigs? 

How in relation to the twig are the points directed ? 

What is the shape, size, and color of the cone? 

Where in the twig is it borne? Does it hang down or stand 
up? 

— or describe a seed. 

In the old trees do the twigs stand out all around the 
branches or do they hang down? 

How is this arrangement of the twigs on the branches use- 
ful to the tree in its native climate ? 

Do the Norway spruces when standing in the open show 
any bole below the branches or do the branches grow to the 
ground ? 
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The Teacher’s Side of Simplified Spelling 











Teacher : ” Ob! it was bad enough before. 1 wish 
Carnegie had ts reform spelling to corredto” 


Just to Remind You 


HEteEN DODGE 


AVE you ever had to extract splinters from little, 

wiggling fingers? Of course you have. So have 

I, and I used to dread it. But now I know of such 

an easy way. Would you like to know it, too? 

When the little patient comes to you with finger outstretched, 

just fill a bottle with hot water and hold the place where the 

splinter is embedded, over the top of the bottle. You have 

no idea how easily the splinter may be picked out, when 
the finger is withdrawn. 


Talking about hot water, do you own one of the little 
alcohol folding stoves? You can buy them for a dollar or 
less, at the hardware stores, and they are so compact that 
one might be carried in a good sized purse bag easily. Every 
teacher needs something of the kind, for the dozen and one 
times when hot water is needed. It’s especially nice if a 
teacher has to carry lunch, to heat cocoa, or any little thing 
which needs to be heated. They’re very convenient. 


Did you enjoy ‘The Wood Carver of ’Lympus?” If so, 
you will enjoy ‘Freckles.” It is by G. S. Porter. This, 
too, is a woodsy book, and coaxes us into the very heart of 
the great wild unknown forest. You'll enjoy Freckles’ 
garden. It is very, very real to the reader. 


A bottle of violet toilet water is a luxury in the school- 
room. Just a drop after rinsing the hands is so refreshing, 
and the little fellow, in the front seat, will just love to have 
you help him straighten his books, or guide his hand in writ- 
ing, after you have used it. 


Do you have to keep children after school sometimes, 
to give them a little extra help with their lessons? I know 
of a great city where this after school time is called ‘Special 
help hour.” Isn’t that a nice way of putting it? There is 
a difference to the children between staying for “‘special help” 
and ‘‘staying after school.” 


I found a little scheme that worked like a charm, the other 
day,in spelling. It was so simple that no one but the children 
themselves would appreciate it. ‘Every paper which has 
a C on it we are going to call a ticket. You'll have to have 
a ticket to get out of that door, among the first to-night, chil- 
dren. Bobby is going to punch the ticket as we go through. 
“Smiles from delighted Bobby, and correct papers from 
most of the children. That plan will work for a week, surely, 
and then I will find another. 


You ought to fly the American flag in your school-room. 
Silk ones are none too good. Cotton ones look so dull and 
cheap. ‘Can’t afford one,” did you say? Yes, you can. 
They cost — good, big ones, too — only a $1.50, and you 
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can pay for it by selling popcorn and candy. On a box of 
ordinary stick candy, containing a hundred sticks, you will 
make fifty cents. Now, doesn’t it look easy? Popcorn balls 
“take.” You might make fifty, and sell them for two cents 
each. Get in your orders the day before. The children 
will do their part every time. 


On dull days, when the boards cannot be easily seen, do 
you ever wet your chalk? It’s a good plan, for it makes the 
lines of the figures and letters, broad and white. The back 
seat pupil will appreciate it. 


With your “B” class in reading, have you ever tried this 
plan before the class study their lesson? Pick out the hard 
phrases, such as: “‘how that bridges heaven,” “‘begun to 
swell,” “shining piece of money,” “turnip field,” and write 
them on the blackboard. Underline the whole phrase with 
one line, and drill. The reading comes so much easier in 
class. 


And then spelling again. I have tried a new way of writ- 
ing the words — new to meat least. I write them in a column 
on the blackboard, first a white word, and then a yellow one. 
Having two colors makes every word stand out very clearly. 


I saw a very interesting writing lesson the other day. ‘‘ Chil- 
dren,” said the teacher, after she had passed out the writing 
papers, “how would you like to plant a flower garden?” 

“All right, then. See who will be the best gardeners, and 
have the best looking flowers. What shall we plant first ?” 
Agnes chose lilacs. “Suppose we plant five lilac bushes in 
the garden, on the top line. Watch me plant these on the 
first line. Now you plant yours.” Roses were planted on 
the next line, geraniums on the third, and so on. 

“And now,” said the teacher, “we ought to have a flower 
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show, and prizes. I will paste a star on the gardens of those 
who tried the hardest.’ 
That lesson was a success. 


I went to a “Rummage Sale” the other day. Who says 
there are no bargains? I bought two old picture frames, a 
gray ginger jar,a quaintly shaped mustard pot, a child’s chair 
(no paint left on it), and an old, old twisted candle-stick, all 
for fifteen cents. I shall use the glass from the picture frames . 
for some passe partout work, throwing away the wooden parts. 
I shall put red geranium blossoms in the ginger jar; I shall 
paint the old candle-stick dull black, so that you wouldn’t 
know it from wrought iron, and put a gay candle in it. I 
shall paint the little chair cherry, and every child in the room 
will want to sit in it during story time, and I shall paint the 
mustard pot terra cotta. 


Is This Heresy ? 


Nature is very good to the average child, and teaches him 
in some kind and mysterious fashion how to protect himself 
by inattention. He seems the most helpless thing that 
breathes; yet, after parents and teachers have worked their 
will upon him, the chances are that he emerges from their 
hands a plain little apple-eating boy. He may have read 
Shakespeare at eight, or he may have read nothing at ten; 
he may have been suckled on Greek myths, or he may have 
been brought up in ignorance of the American Revolution, 
lest he should think that war be right; he may have been 
denied the agitating friendship of Jack the Giant Killer, 
yet, by some miracle of grace, he escapes all melancholy 
marks of distinction. He forgets Hamlet, he learns the 
forbidden things, his one healthy human aspiration is to be 
like the other boys, and he realizes it in the teeth of all the 
theorists. — Agnes Repplier 





Natural History Series 


The Mathematical Mole 


Notice this blind, mathematical 
mole, 

Reckoning how he 
the North Pole. 

“Peary and Nansen 
failed,” said he, 

“Trying to go by the Great 
Polar Sea. 

Ice-boats and air-ships are both 
of no use. 

Here ts an underground hy- 
pothenuse 

Leading, I’m sure, to that much 


seught for pole, 


can reach 


have both 


V 


So I'll dig there or die,” said 
this undaunted mole. 
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As the Days Go By _ III 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 


For January and February 


Dear snowy month of January, 
To bring us winter sports so merry 
We love your sparkling raiment white, 
We hail your coming with delight! 
We care not tho’ the cold winds blow, 
' They bring the dancing flakes of snow. 
What matter tho’ earth’s flowers are dead ? 
* You bring the white frost stars instead; 
You call Jack Frost and all his sprites 
To give us roguish nips and bites; 
You’re loved by every girl and boy 
lor bringing many a winter joy! 
We coast, we skate, we run, we slide, 
On passing sleigh we beg a ride; 
We build strong forts, or snow men make, 
And through the drifts long tunnels break; 
We laugh and jest, we call and shout, 
Have many a friendly snowball rout; 
What sports are.ever half so merry 
As those you bring us, January? — A. B. B. 


1 Show pictures of the various forms of snow stars. Allow the chil- 
dren to catch upon bits of dark woollen cloth some of the large flakes 
that fall during the snowy days, when school is in session. 

2 Call attention of the children to the star-like forms, and flower- 
like forms, assumed by the frost crystals. Study the frost scenes 
upon the window panes, after a very cold night. 


Suggestions 


1 Use the preceding lines as a basis upon which to build conver- 
sational lessons descriptive of the chief characteristics of the month 
of January. 

Such descriptions may be drawn from the child’s own experience 
and environment, and from such knowledge as he may have gained 
from stories and pictures. 

2 Secure a collection of pictures illustrative of winter sports in our 
own country, and in foreign countries, as Canada, Holland, Norway, 
etc. 

3 Read portions from several selected poems, descriptive of mid- 
winter, to develop the child’s power of imagery, and to cultivate his 
taste, as well as to enrich his power of expression. Examples: Prelude 
to Part Second in “The Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ Lowell; “The First 
Snowfall,” Lowell; “Snow Bound,” Whittier. 

4 Use the lines, descriptive of winter sports, for the development 
of “creative thought” in drawing. Examples: A Coasting Scene; 
A Double Runner; A Skating Scene; Children Sliding; A Sleigh Ride; 
Building a Snow Fort; Making a Snow Man; Breaking Out a Tunnel. 

5 Select every available stem or root, for word building, using every 
possible suffix. 

6 Select special words, as snowy, sparkling, dancing, passing, 
friendly, etc., for the study of the stem, or root, and note the special 
suffix employed in each case, with the omission of silent e in words 
formed from sparkle, dance, etc., which drop final e before adding 
ing. , 

7. The derivation of the word January in a brief account of the 
ancient Romans and their worship of gods and goddesses. 

Nore — Janus and Jana—merely names used by the Romans 
in their worship of the sun and moon. The name January was derived 
doubtless from that of Janus, whose name was invoked even before 
that of Jupiter. This seems all the more singular as Jupiter was with- 
out question the greatest of all the Roman gods. Janus was the old- 
est of the gods and ruled in Italy before any of the others. He is de- 
scribed as ruling over the beginning of each month, each day, and over 
the beginning of all enterprises. It was the custom among the Romans 
on New Year’s Day, for the people to exchange presents of figs, dates, 
honey-cakes, and sweetmeats, and to meet one another with friendly 
greetings. It was also the custom for every one to deck himself in holi- 
day attire, and to make the day one of general festivity. 

Janus is always represented with a sceptre in his right hand, a key 
in his left, seated upon a resplendent throne (symbolical of the ancient 
worship of Janus as the sun:) He is always represented with two 
faces — one that of a youth, the other that of an old man — the one 
looking forward, the other backward. (This has been regarded b 
some as symbolical of the wisdom of the who could behold bo’ 
the past and the future, by others as simply the symbol of the return 
of the year.) 

8 Home pastimes and amusements on winter evenings — around 
the open fire or in the cosy kitchen, vis.; roasting apples, and 
chestnuts, popping corn, cracking nuts, molasses candy-making. 
Around the evening lamp in the cheerful sitting room, vis.; reading 
aloud, playing checkers, dominos, and other quiet games. 

9 Old-time winters. The primitive life, the privations, as well as 
some of the simple comforts of olden times. Read from Jane Andrews’ 
“Two Boys on the Road from Long-ago Till Now,” and from similar 
books that will give the class some idea of the world’s progress. 
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VARIED SPORTS OF OTHER LANDS 
1 Canada, with its toboggan slides and ice carnival; its 
sleighing parties, games of hockey, etc. 


Note — The Canadian toboggan has no runners, but is framed 
for use on loose, light snow. 


2 Holland —its frozen canals, affording opportunities 
for skating to school, to market, to business, from village to 
village. Ice-boats, constructed with sails, to skim over the 
ice. Skating carnivals or contests of skill, one of the events 
of the winter. 


(Read “Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates.’’) 


3 Norway, with its frozen fjords, lakes, and rivers 
affording great facilities for the national sports of coasting, 
sleighing, and skiing. 

The ‘coaster (kjoelke) is a small sled, varying in length 
from a foot and a half, for small children, to five or six feet for 
adults. The long ones, called fishing sleds (Fiske-joelke), 
are usually used by the fishermen in conveying their hampers 
and tools over the ice, and seem to literally “fly” in making 
a descent. 

In coasting the sled is steered by means of a pole — fifteen to twenty 
feet in length — which, held at one end in the hand, is gripped between 
the arm and body, and extends for some distance astern of the “‘ coaster” 
— quite a portion trailing upon the ground. (In addition, the feet 
may aid in steering by being used as a brake.) 

Sometimes the sled is steered by the feet only, the /eft heel being used 
to scrape the track, if a turn to the /eft is desired or vice-versa. This 
method is not so effectual as the other, and may prove dangerous 
should the boot catch in a hole or rut. 


“‘Pigging,” as it is called, is possible only when the ice is 
free from snow or when covered with snow-ice, which forms 
after a fall of snow has been followed by a thaw. 

Seated upon his “‘coaster,” which he propels by means of 
two spiked sticks, called “pigge,” a fisherman — with his 
basket or box of fishing gear, fitted securely —can proceed to 
promising grounds — or take his “‘catch” home or to market 
— over ice, comparatively rough, at a much greater speed 
than a person upon skates. 

Skiing — This pastime had its origin in the necessity for a 
means of locomotion in sections where the snows lie deep, 
or over highways, buried beneath immense drifts, or over 
tracts unknown, or unexplored. 


Within a comparatively few years skiing has become not only a pas- 
time but an art among the young people of Norway, and Sweden, as 
well. 

Skiing has existed from remote ages. The eastern races in their 
migration westward carried the custom from the shores of the China 
Sea and the Siberian wilds through Russia and Central Europe to the 
most northern sections of Scandinavia (Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way.) 

The ski consists of a narrow plank of wood — rounded 
and curved upward at the toe — and furnished with straps, 
or thongs, somewhat behind the centre, to fasten it to the 
foot. It cannot properly be called a snow-shoe, and in no 
way resembles the Indian or Canadian snow-shoe. 


Ski — the same word as the English — means skid a slide, or some- 
thing to slide on (Swedish word skid— plural skider — meaning 
slides, or skates.) In form the ski may vary greatly — each pair, 
in its way, being most suitable for local conditions, some may be very 
long and narrow, others short and broad — with many varieties. be- 
tween the two extremes. 


Skiing in flat regions, like Russia, must remain, to a certain 
extent, merely a means of travel, but in hilly or mountainous 
lands — where slopes can be descended at “lightning speed” 
— it ceases to be toil or a mere pastime, and becomes a keen 
pleasure and recreation. 


The Norwegians are trained from early childhood in the art of 
skiing,and, as they grow to early manhood, vie with one another in 
the proficient management of the ski, under all conditions, and take 
pride in entering as competitors in the so-called “Hop,” or leaping 
contests, held in all parts of the country, but es y at Holmen- 
kollen, near Christiania. These competitions take place about the 
middle of February and are exhibitions of daring and skill — con- 
sisting of a cross country race of some thirteen miles and a leap 
ad om the slope of a hill. From early morning the roads are line 
with sleighs and pedestrians hastening to the scene, while every plain, 
slope, and pine wood swarms with people on ski bound in the same 
direction. 

Every section of frozen water is covered with sledges, and the rocks 
and crags on all sides throng with thousands of spectators, awaiting 
the si for the start down the long white slope;— whose summit 
SE cia tho tams df fess obo ve assembled to take part in 
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the contest, and whose sides are dotted with the various judges, starters, 
sweepers, and scrapers, together with the multitudes lined up on either 
side. Adapted from ‘Winter Life in Norway.” 

Note — Supplement the lessons upon “Sports in Other Lands” 
with readings from appropriate books in “Our Little Cousin” series, 
the ‘Seven Little Sisters” (Agoonack), etc. 


OCCUPATIONS OF WINTER — IN OuR Own COUNTRY 
AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


1 Ice-cutting — Maine — felling trees, logging, and lum- 
bering in sections both east and west. 

2 The cultivation, gathering, and transportation of fruit 

— oranges, lemons, etc., in southern sections — Florida and 
California — not touched by fruit and cold. 

3 Wood carvings— pine, birch, cedar — in Alpine regions, 
Norway, Sweden, etc. (These carvings are sold to tourists 
in’the following summer season.) 

4 Embroidery, knitting, lace-making, rug weaving, 
(mostly to supply the summer trade, during the tourist season. ) 

5 Spinning and weaving — wool and flax (peasant in- 
dustries in various countries.) 

Note — Secure a collection of Brown or Perry pictures, illustrating 


the many home industries of peasants in the several countries, having 
long, cold winters. 


THAWS AND FRESHETS 


1 Snow-slides from the roofs of houses — atmospheric 
conditions. 

2 Snow-slides and avalanches from slopes, hillsides, and 
mountains. The child’s own environment, sections of the 
Rocky and Canadian Rocky Mountains, Alpine regions 
(crevasse). 

3 Melting snows of the roadside, in fields and meadows. 
The condition of gutters and crossings. Running stream- 
lets everywhere. 

4 The breaking up of ice on ponds, lakes, and streams — 
ice jams — overflowing of brooks, streams, rivers. 

5 Freshets, floods, inundations. Alluvial deposits. (En- 
richment of farms along the banks of streams.) 

Nore — As far as possible cultivate the child’s power of observa- 
tion by directing his attention to the natural phenomena in his own 
environment. Supplement this observation work with informal 
conversations upon the phenomena of nature — on a larger scale— 
in special sections of his own country and of foreign lands. The aim 
of all these lessons is to lead the child from the observations of minia- 
ture forms of land and water — under atmospheric changes — in the 
school neighborhood to the consideration of these same forms — on a 
larger scale — in remote sections and in foreign lands, thus furnish- 
ing the “open sesame” to an enjoyment of geography proper. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


1 Thawing snows cause streams to fill, and these, in turn, 
give greater volume of water to enter rivers. The greater 
volume of water causes more to flow over the dam — near 
factories — this gives the stream greater’ power to turn 
machinery. 

The breaking up of the ice in rivers affords opportunity 
to float logs down to saw mills to be converted into timber 
— thus furnishing work for many people. The cotton and 
the woollen mills with increased power can also furnish em- 
ployment to many people. 

2 The lengthening days — with their greater warmth of 
sun — have an effect upon the condition of the soil, drawing 
the frost out of the ground, and softening the earth to the 
condition when it can be easily ploughed and cultivated. 

3 Life upon the lakes and rivers becomes more active 
for, the ice gone, the various freight and passenger steamers 
can ply their way with less danger. 

Note — The impression left upon the mind of the child should be 
a recognition of the wisdom and beneficence of a Heavenly Father, 
Who holds dominion over the world and the phenomena of nature, 


and Who bringeth all things to pass for the ultimate good of man, even 
in the humblest pursuits, and amid the most primitive environments. 





Blue Marks 


What a splendid number of Primary Epucation I have 
received. When first reading it I mark with blue pencil what 
will be of especial use to me. This month the paper is brist- 
ling with blue marks. 

pire Ss. G. B. 
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January Calendar 
MINNIE B. Linn 


First Method: Trace or hectograph one copy of mitten 
outline for each pupil. Have these cut out. 















































Second Method: Make a dozen or fifteen cardboard out- 
line patterns of mitten. Cut these out. Have pupils trace 
around and cut out. (Patterns to be passed on for the next 
pupil to trace.) 

Use drawing paper, or any rather stiff, unruled white, or 
colored paper. : 

When each mitten has been cut out, have pupils write, or 
print, on the thumb the word January. On the finger-tip 
end place in figures, 1907. 

For the calendar, use paper same as mitten. Hectograph 
the squares, or allow pupils to draw them with rulers. Place 
the initial letters of the names of the days (only the five school 
days are here used) in their proper places. In the squares 
have the dates placed in order. (The squares may be omitted 
and dates placed in columns.) . 

Leave plenty of margin at the top of calendar. 
place with baby-ribbon, or floss. Tie a bow-knot. 

Have each pupil write his name on the hack of mitten. 
Place the best mittens on exhibition for a few days. 


Fasten in 





The Bells 


Hear the sledges with the bells — 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that over sprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight. 
— Edgar Allen Poe 
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The Little Ships in the Air 
Flakes of snow with sails so white, 
Drifting down the wintry skies, 
Tell us where your route begins, 
Say which way your harbor lies? 
“Tn the clouds, the roomy clouds, 
Arching earth with shadowy dome, 
There’s the port from which we sail, 
There is the tiny snowflake’s home.” 
And the cargo that you take 
From those cloudy ports above — 
Is it always meant to bless, 
Sent in anger or in love? 
“Warmth for all the tender roots, 
Warmth for every living thing, 
Water for the river’s flow, 
This is the cargo we bring.” 
Who’s the master that you serve, 
Bids you lift your tiny sails, 
Brings you safely to the earth, 
Guides you through the wintry gales ? 
“He who tells the birds to sing, 
He who sends the April showers, 
He who ripens all the fruit, 
That great Master, He is ours.” 
—Edward A. Rand 


A Trip to Lumber-land 


For Teachers to Tell the Children 


Maup E. BuRNHAM 


Ned’s father owned a saw-mill. Ned went there 
nearly every day. Sometimes he saw the men draw 
the logs out of the rivcr and into the mill. Sometimes 
he went inside and watched the great saw go around 
and around 


(Describe movement with whole arm.) 


with a b-z-z-z! as it cut the logs into boards. 


Sometimes he visited with the men who worked in 
the mill. They told so many wonderful things about 
the woods where the logs came from, that Ned longed 
to go there. 

His father had promised to take him when the deep 
snow came. Ned used to wonder if winter time would 
ever come. But, early one morning, Ned woke up to 
find the snow drifted high on the window-sill. 

Just as he jumped out of bed, his father called, ‘‘ Hurry, 
lad! Breakfast is ready! We are going to take the 
long sleigh-ride to the woods to-day.”’ 

As soon as breakfast was over, Ned put on his cap 
and pulled the ear-lappets down; turned up the collar 
of his sweater, and then with leggings, and overshoes, 
and mittens he was quite safe from Jack Frost. 

Dobbin pulled the sleigh over miles and miles of spark- 
ling snow. Many things were seen on the way. A 
squirrel ran across the road, as quick as that. 


(Snap the fingers) 
A rabbit pricked up his ears 
(Hold up forefinger and middle finger of right hand.) 


in the brush by the road and a fox galloped over the 
fields. By and by there was nothing to be seen but 
trees. Everywhere they grew, large and tall, and pointed 
straight toward the sky. It was very silent and still. 

Finally a faint sound was heard in the distance — Sh-sh- 
sh sh-sh-sh!* 

It grew louder.— Sh-sh-sh-sh! —as the bend in the road 
wis turned, two men were to be seen standing at cither 
end of a great saw which was drawn back and forth 

*Made by drawing the breath in and out through the teeth, 
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through the trunk of a huge pine tree. Back and forth, 
back and forth, went the saw. Sh-sh-Sh-sh-Sh-sh! 

Just then a steady Chop! Chop! Chop! was heard, 
and who should it be but the wood choppers, with their 
axes. They were cutting down the smaller trees.’ Chop! 
Chop! Chop! went the axe and down crashed a tree. 

Let left forearm stand erect on left knee; use right hand for axe and 
chop at the elbow, letting left forearm finally fall over into the lap.) 

Then Ned and his father came to the clearing, where 
the log cabin stood. This was where the wood-choppers 
lived all winter. Ned did not go inside,as he wanted 
to watch the men load a sledge with logs. These were 
hauled to the river and left on the ice which would melt 
in the spring, and float the logs down to the mill. 

Ned saw one wood-chopper marking every log with 
a certain cut of the axe. 

“What does he do that for?” asked Ned. 

“He marks the logs so that the men will know them 
from those that belong to other lumber dealers.” 

“T’d like to have a log of my very own!” said Ned. 

“You may have one!” said his father, wondering what 
his little boy could do with one. 

So Ned picked out his log, and the wood-chopper 
marked it, so that Ned would surely know his log any- 
where. He cut three large letters N-E-D, which stood 
for Ned. 

“When will the log reach the mill?” asked Ned. 

“You will want to begin to watch for it when spring 
comes,” replied the wood-chopper, and then he added 
“Sometimes logs get contrary like, and roll up on a 
bank or lodge by a bridge!” 

“Oh, I do hope my log will reach the mill!”’ exclaimed 
Ned, “for I mean to have it sawed into boards and 
then with my new carpenter’s tools I want to make a 
great many things, that I’ve learned at school!”’ 

‘Most likely twill — we'll see that it starts down the 
river all right,” said the wood-chopper. 

Just as Ned thanked him, every one went to the 
camp for dinner. The camp table was made of rough 
boards and thirty-five hungry wood-choppers sat down 
to eat the beans, and bacon, and saleratus biscuits, and 
coffee. Soon it was time to start for home. 

‘Good-bye and come again!” said the wood-choppers, 
heartily, for they loved to have visitors during their 
long winter in the woods. 

“Please don’t forget to give my log a good shove into 
the middle of the river!” said Ned, as Dobbin started 
down the road, “‘for I want it to reach the mill!”’ 

And it did. 


The Eggs of the Salamander 


The salamander lays its eggs on weeds 
in ponds. Each egg is in a little ball of 
jelly by itself. 

The jelly is to protect the egg. The 
jelly is the little salamander’s food, too. 

The egg is a little black dot at first. 
Then it grows longer and begins to wriggle. 

In about ten days it wriggles right out 
of the ball of jelly and swims around in 
the water. 


Stockton, Cal, 





BESSIE (9 years) 
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A Glimpse of Some Porto 
Rican Schools 


KATE S. HuBBARD, Iowa 
IX could scarcely believe it, but there we were, 
two primary teachers, on a bright, warm Monday 
morning in January, actually driving leisurely down 
a beautiful Porto Rican “‘ carretera,’’ in a two-seated 
“coche” drawn by a big, gray horse. Just think of the 
luxury of being so delightfully lazy, and in January, too! 

How we did enjoy those beautiful roads, made of crushed 
stone, almost white, and as smooth as a floor! The “carre- 
tera”’ wound like a light ribbon, as far as we could see, through 
the soft, green country. We drove along gazing at things 
so strange to northern people. Such beautiful vines and 
flowers, and groups of gay foliage plants in front of the little 
native houses, and then such magnificent, majestic royal 
palms with their trunks like great pillars of soft, brown mar- 
ble, capped by a smooth, green trunk, and then the great 
waving crown of graceful green leaves, just like immense 
feathers! If there was one growing thing, more than an- 
other, that we would have liked to take home, bodily, it was 
a royal palm. 

Then we saw cocoanut trees, fields of sugar-cane, rows and 
rows of pineapple plants, and groves of orange, lemon, and 
grape fruit trees. Through all this beauty, on one side we 
could catch glimpses of the sparkling blue ocean, and on 
the other side, far away, over the hills in a blue haze, were 
the mountains. 

Porto Rico is so thickly populated that these good roads 


are more like the streets of some small village, so many people 


are coming and going, and every third or fourth house is a 
little shop, where people buy oil, cocoanuts, rice, beans, 
canned goods, bread, “dulce” (sweets), and queer, native 
drinks. 

A RURAL SCHCOL 


Suddenly we came upon a long, low, gray house, with many 
doors and windows; and in front floated something dear to 
the hearts of the American people — and it was red, and 
white, and blue. As we approached we saw that the house 
was full of rows of desks and seats, and. they were occupied 
principally by colored children, and as we drove by, almost 
every little woolly head turned, and big black eyes took a 
look at the ‘‘coche” and the “‘Americanas.”’ So we had our 
first glimpse of a Porto Rican rural school. 

Nearly all rural schools have the name of the school painted 
on the front of the building as: ‘‘ Jefferson Rural School,” 
and during school hours a flag fleats from the front of the 
building. Later we visited the school that we had seen, and 
were surprised and delighted to see such excellent work. 
Tne teacher was a young Porto Rican and he greeted us 
cordially and courteously in his broken English. It was plain 
to be seen that he was a real teacher, thoroughly alive. 

If we remember that in Spanish, a is @, e is 4, i is @ and 
0 is 0, and give those sounds to the vowels and pronounce 
the, as dé, we can get a good idea of the way the little Porto 
Ricans first pronounce English, and understand something 
of the struggle they have to master the many sounds of the 
vowels in English.’ -A very striking illustration of this we 
heard in a first primary school, where the children were 
reading aloud, in concert, from the board, the following: 

‘When it is damp and chilly, 
Then you seek the house. 
Creeping in as softly, 
As a little mouse.” 


In this little rural school, part of the lessons were in Spanish 
and part in English; and it was perfectly charming the way 
the teacher, eager to learn English correctly, would turn and 
ask us for the pronunciation of certain words when the class 
was reading an English book. Then he and the children 
would pronounce the word several times. Although the 
luilding was a poor little affair, it was clean, and having seven 
doors and three windows, all wide open, there was no trouble 
in ventilating. The teacher had tried to make the room 
attractive with pictures, and we counted sixteen red, white, 
and blue flags among the decorations, The teacher showed 
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us his plan book with lessons for each day, carefully written 
out, some in Spanish and some in English. He also showed 
us a copy of ‘“‘Lord’s Lessons in English,” which was de- 
scribed as: “English Lessons for Porto Rican Teachers.” 


A G.urmpsE oF Two CHARITY SCHOOLS 


The government has certainly made a grand beginning 
in educational work in Porto Rico, and seeing a little made 
us eager to see more, and our long vacation couldn’t make 
us forget that we were interested in schools and little chil- 
dren, wherever we found them. 

So in other visits we saw ‘‘ The Girls’ School in Santurce,”’ 
the fine residence suburb of San Juan. The large, beauti- 
ful, perfectly kept building and lovely grounds are the home 
of 175 little girls, who here learn not only lessons from books, 
but how to keep clean, how to keep house, sew, embroider. 

A similar school for boys is also located in Santurce, and 
is the home of 275 boys. 

We saw the boys, all dressed in blue cotton suits, march 
through the great court in the building to their dining rooms, 
and when the superintendent allowed us to step into one of 
the dining-rooms, every boy laid down his knife and fork, 
and immediately arose. We said a few words to the bovs, 
and when we said, ‘‘ Good-bye,” each child replied. 

Wasn’t that good discipline in courtesy, when hungry boys 
are taught to pause, stand, and politely salute strangers ? 
A more trying time for boys could scarcely be selected. 

Wouldn’t that be a wholesome lesson for some boys we 
have seen ? 

A Story TOLD IN SPANISH 

One of the normal and practice schools of Porto Rico 
is located just on the edge of the quaint old Spanish town of 
Rio Piedras. 

The normal school proper, occupies one large building, 
and the practice school another. The grounds are nicely 
laid out with wide, curving drives, and when the palms and 
other tropical trees and shrubs that have been planted are 
a little larger, the grounds will be very beautiful. 

The entrances to the buildings are now decorated with 
handsome small palms, great bunches of tall ferns, and the 
elegant foliage plants that grow so luxuriantly all over this 
little gem of an island. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Miller and several teachers 
we were shown through the buildings, and heard several 
interesting lessons, and were given specimens of some of the 
children’s work. 

In the primary room at the practice school, when the chil- 
dren were going to the board to do some work, many of them 
were obliged to pass in front of the visitors, and instead of 
saying our usual “Excuse me,” each little head bowed, and 
each little child said, ‘‘Con su permiso.” After they had 
reached the board, they wrote their names at the top of the 
space they were to use for writing; and the names were so 
musical and different from our names, that I copied some of 
them, and here they are: ‘‘Carmen, Paco, Paca, Ramon, 
Domingo, Manola, Pedro, Purita, Cruz, Pepe, Mercedes, 
and Rafael.” 

We heard and saw much that was interesting, but the gem 
was a story told to the first grade children, in Spanish. It 
was told by a young Porto Rican lady from the Normal School, 
not yet supposed to be a full-fledged story teller. 

It was the story of “The Cat that Walked by Himself,” 
and was taken from Kipling’s “Just So Stories.” Although 
we could not understand all of the story we knew it was told 
most artistically and dramatically. ‘‘Oh,” I said, ‘‘here is 
the art of story telling.” When I spoke of the delightful 
way in which the story had been told, to Miss Mowry, the 
critic teacher, she said, ‘Oh, she’s a star.” 


AT SAN JUAN 


San Juan, the capital of the island, is a most wonderful, 
interesting old walled city. Just outside the wall is “The 
Lindsay Industrial School,” the only one of the kind con- 
nected with the schools of San Juan. Here we saw some 
splendid carpenter work, and classes in drawing, sewing, 
and millinery, and visited a delightful class in cooking, 
directed by Miss Marcus, where a lot of little, girls most of 
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them colored, with hair done up in many, many, little pig- 
tails, were very happy learning just how to make fudge, and 
prepare potatoes. They also have lessons in the common 
branches in connection with the industrial work. Schools 
of this kind are much needed by many of the children of 
Porto Rico. 

Almost every foot of ground inside the wall of San Juan, 
excepting the plaza, and a parade and a camping ground for 
soldiers around Morro Castle, is taken up with narrow, 
stone paved streets, and narrow walks, bordered with quaint 
old buildings, with many little balconies on the streets, and 
with inside courts. From the outside, the school buildings 
could not be told from business buildings, if it were not for 
the great swarms of children who play on the sidewalks and 
street before a bell summons them all to form in line, to march 
to their various rooms. The primary schools dre in session 
from eight to ten, and one to three. 

In the first grades of the San Juan schools, they have 
found it not wise to begin to read English, so use books 
printed in Spanish. In one first grade room we listened to 
the dearest bright-eyed children, reading from ‘‘ La Cariilla 
De Arnold.” ‘The children who attend the public schools 
are of all shades from the darkest colored people to white. 

The neatness of the clothes of the children who attend 
school was very noticeable, especially when we compared 
them with groups of children we had seen running around 
the streets of some towns. So many of the boys wear white 
clothes, and many of the teachers dress in white also, and 
it gives the school a fresh, pleasing, appearance. 

The school-rooms are furnished and decorated much like 
those in our country, but instead of glass windows, which 
are not needed to keep out frost and cold, they have many 
big doors and windows, with long shutters. We met so many 
pleasant teachers, some Porto Ricans and some from the 
United States. To our surprise we learned that some of the 
Porto Ricans had attended normal schools in our country. 
All the teachers were so courteous and cordial, and thoroughly 
interested in their work, and in nearly every room the order 
was almost perfect. 

These teachers have many difficulties and perplexities 
that we do not have in our well established schools. Al- 
though we did not make a careful study of the system we 
saw enough to convince us that wonderful work had been 
accomplished in the short time the public schools have been 
opened. 

Not many days after our last visit to the schools, we took 
passage on a big steamer, and amid the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs from the white dressed throng on the dock, our 
boat glided quietly out into the deep blue waters of the beauti- 
ful harbor of San Juan, past the wonderful fortifications 
of Morro Castle, out into the great ocean, where, steaming 
northwest for five days, we did not see land again until we 
saw a dim outline of the Jersey coast — and then, New York. 

And now that we think it all over, it was only a glimpse 
that we had of many things that were worthy of a good, long, 
steady look. 





Brave Ebony 
ae 

Ebony is a cat, big and black. One cold, frosty winter’s 
morning, five years ago, Ethel Donaldson found him on the 
steps of the side porch. He looked very much like a little, 
black fur ball then, for he was only a poor, homeless kitten 
sound asleep. 

When little Ethel picked him up in her arms he began to 
purr a song of thanks, just like any happy kitten. He was 
so black that she named him Ebony, for her teacher told her 
that Ebony meant black. 

He ate and grew, and grew and ate, until he was a cat; still 
he grew and ate, and ate and grew, until he was a very large 
cat and weighed fourteen pounds. 

Ebony was a beautiful cat. Sometimes Ethel tied a blue 
ribbon around his neck. This made him quite proud, for none 
of his cat acquaintances had such a pretty bow about their 
necks. 

In the village were several Angora, Persian, Manx, and 
Maltese cats, and it was decided to have a cat show. 
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Of course, Ebony was invited to be present, and he was 
almost the first cat to take his place in a cage over in the row 
of ‘“‘village cats.” He lacked the pretty bow of blue, and | 
think he knew it. Ethel brought food for him often, for he 
was frightened almost out of his senses to see so many cats 
and kittens of all sizes and colors. 

The second day of the show, two ladies, with “blue rib- 
bons” for the prize winners, passed in front of Ebony’s wire 





DONY 


cage. He quickly saw his favorite color and opened his 
big, bright eyes, and said softly, “‘Me-ew!” The ladies were 
greatly pleased and said, “‘Of course Ebony deserves the 
prize, for he is the largest, sleekest, and brightest cat on this 
shelf.” 

Ethel was called and Ebony wore the prize ribbon. He 
was a house-cat, and always slept in a cozy-corner at the 
end of the hall on the second floor, just outside Ethel’s room. 
The furnace made the house as warm as summer, and the 
doors were always left open. 

One cold, windy night in January, Ebony lay fast asleep, 
when a puff of smoke telling of burning wood, came to him. 
Suddedly he sprang up, winked, and blinked, to be sure there 
was danger, and then to Ethel’s bedside he ran, he mewed, 
he clawed, he scratched, until she was awake — then away 
to the room where the boys, Frank and Charlie, slept. There- 
he scratched and mewed, and then down the broad stairway, 
across the hall to where the parents of the children were. 

Thus all were able to get to the street without injury. 
Neighbors helped and the fire was kept in check until the 
engine company came, and the firemen quickly put out the 
blaze. 

When the family returned to the house, Ebony was treated 
as a hero, and next day Ethel’s father sent an order for a silver 
collar marked ‘‘ Ebony — Brave Cat. January 10, 1906.” 

He was only a village cat, yet no doubt he saved the lives 
of the Donaldson family that night. 

Every one who sees him now says that he deserves a prize 
ribbon, a silver collar, and the name Brave Ebony. 


EBONY 


Trace or hectograph one copy for each pupil to color. 
Leave plenty of margin. For coloring, use crayola, or wax 
crayons. 

Ten or twelve cardboard outline patterns may be made 
and given to pupils to trace around. Eye-lashes and whiskers 
to be drawn in black. 

Ebony. Black. 

Collar and bow. Light blue. 
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Notes 


— Departmental work has been intro- 
duced experimentally in the upper four 
grades of one school in Omaha, Nebraska. 
‘The plan of having a teacher for each branch 
of study has been successfully employed 
in the seventh and eighth grades in Brooklyn. 


Other cities have tried it, including the sixth }} 


grade with the two highest classes. Super- 





intendent Davidson is the first to try it in 
the fifth grade. 


— The Board of Education of New York 
City, through its public lecture bureau, has 
successfully inaugurated a plan of bring- 
ing the lecture system and the libraries into 


closer co-operation and improving the}| 


facilities for adult education. Lectures 
are given under the auspices of the Board 
at the branch public libraries, which re- 
main open after the lecture in order to per- 
mit the audience to draw out books for 
home reading on the subject of the lecture. 


- The universal tendency of children 
to vote affirmatively on any proposition 
that may be submitted to them was recently 


made a subject of inquiry by one of the] 


principals in St. Louis. The principal 
submitted to a half dozen primary rooms 
the following request: ‘Children, when 
you go home this evening, before supper I 
want you to sagaciate your constitutionality. 
Now how many will do this?” Every 
hand went up, no question as to the mean- 
ing,. only an enthusiastic affirmation. — 
Western- Teacher. 


— The report of the London County 
Council for the year ending Labor Day, 
1905, contains some interesting statistics 
concerning the schools of that great city. 
The total cost of maintenance slightly ex- 
ceeds’ $25,000,000, of which $15,000,000 
is raised directly from the taxpayers, and 
$10,000,000 is allotted by the Board of Edu- 
cation from its fund. There are about 
20,000 teachers, whose salaries total nearly 
$10,000,000. The salaries for head teachers 
range from $700 to $2,000, and for assist- 
ants from $325 to $875. The number of 
children allotted to each teacher averages 
43. The average attendance was 669,167. 
The Council’s report shows that for the 
year 26,000 gallons of ink were used, 5,000,- 
coo plain copy books, 1,250,000 drawing 
books, 20,000 reams of foolscap, 3,000 
gross of penholders, and 65,000 gross of 
pens. 





THE SPIRIT OF WINTER 


The Spirit of Winter is with us, making 
its presence known in many different ways 
— sometimes by cheery sunshine and glisten- 
ing snows, and sometimes by driving winds 
and blinding storms. To many people it 
seems to take a delight in making bad things 
worse, for rheumatism twists harder, twinges 
sharper, catarrh becomes more annoying 
and the many symptoms of scrofula are 
developed and aggravated. There is not 
much poetry in this, but there is ¢ruth, and 
it is a wonder that more people don’t get 
rid of these ailments. The medicine that 
cures them — Hood’s Sarsaparilla — is easily 
obtained and there is abundant proof that 
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“Just think, Miss Cocroft, I 
have gained 25 pounds.’’ 

“Before I took up your work, 
I could not eat anything with- 

i} out the greatest distress, and 

now I think I can digest tacks. 

lam so happy.”’ 

“Every exercise and movement 
has accomplished just what 
we wanted.’’ 

“My bust, neck and chest have 
filled out beautifully and I 
carry myself like another 
woman. 

“You have done more for me 
than doctors have done in 20 
years. My constipation is 
entirely relieved and my 
nerves are so rested.”* 


} «= T have built up thousands of | 
| women—why not you? You will . 
be so much moreattractive and so j 
ge pee a pe wre 
a H pannel J spam 
£0. 
calakiee enentuly free. _ 7 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept.45 57 Washington St., Chicago 


Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 
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Sergel’s The latest and best 
Ss el ecti collection of recita- 
ons tions; most of them 

a No. 1 new, all of them good. 
Send 25 cents for sample copy. 


Dramatic Publishing Co. 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago 











ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operevtas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept.67, Chi 


TE ACHERS Send for Catal e of 

Reward, Gift. erit, 
Chromo, Picture, » Honor, Perfect, 
Credit, Good, Drawing,Sewing, Reading, 
Busy-Work, Report, umber, ‘Kiphabet. 
Com ition, tto, History, Lan 



















oO 
and ncil Cards, Speakers, Di 28, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 
Mi hg Entertainments Teachers’ Aids, 
} eee ntertainment, School Su lies, 





Certificates, Pargenate Ete. Address, 
UCH & CO, W 


A. J. FO IN, PA. 





If interestei in obtaining a Natu- 
CURIOS ai Science Collection for school, 
home, or Museum send 10 cents to George J. Tills, 
Albion, N. Y., fora handsome “ Curio” and price list 
of Minerais, Fossils, Sea Shells, Indian Relics, Coral, 
Starfish, Gem Stones, Mounted Birds, Gun Flints, 
Resurrection Plants, etc. 


GEORGE J. TILLS, Albion, New York. 


Teachers’ and Students’ Examinatio s” 


A book containing thousands of questions and an- 
swers on school subjects The best book on the 
market for monthly examinations. If you use it you 
will get a high grade certificate. Recommended by 
the leading school men of the U. 8. Thousands in 
use. Teachers say they would not be without it. 
Sent postpaid for one dollar. 


CRASON BOOK COMPANY 
(G) Frankfort, Kentucky 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


We yn yt guarantee to teach shorthand com- 
plete in only thirty days. You can Jearn in spare 
time in your own home, no matter where you live. 
No need to spend months as with old systems. 
Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to learn—easy to 
write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. 
Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading as 
in other systems. No long lists of word signs to 
confuse, nly nine characters to learn and you 
have the entire English language at your absolute 
command. 

The best system for stenographers, private secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. Law- 
yers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk 
and business men and women may now learn short- 
hand for their own use. Does not take continual 
daily practice as with other systems. Our graduates 
hold high grade tions everywhere. Send to-day 
for booklets, testimonials, etc. 





Chicago Correspondence Schools. 


997 Chicago Opera House, Chicago, Ill. 


oO N Cc Your Poems May be Worth 
ya oe een 0 COLLses 
them to us to-day. e 
WRITERS wii Comgens the Music. 
Hayes Music Co.. Star Bidg., Chicago. 
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I Can Reduce Your Flesh 

Would you like to reduce it by natural 
} means and in a dignified manner? 

I have reduced 7,000 women in the past 3 | 
years by a series of simple exercises practiced 
in the privacy of their own rooms and by use of 
merely a rational diet which will not weaken. 

I can reduce you and at the same time sirengthen the 
ros pe ee ee 
as ma’ ’ 

Sinks — wt eg 
peotnge ne he oy me te | 
You can be as good a figure as any woman 
of your int no no medicine. 


“I have reduced 81 pounds 
under your instruction. ~ 
There is not a wrinkle in f 
my face and my husband 


_ Ff 





says I look like the girl he 

married. You can imagine 

how happy I am.”” 

You have simply saved my , 

life, Miss Cocroft. Iwasa — 

nervous wreck when I began 
my work with you."” 

“I have reduced 65 pounds in 
five lessons. I have only 10 
more pounds to reduce to 
reach your goal.’’ 





“My hearing continues to , \ 
improve."* : 
““My constipation is entirely Miss Cocroft at Her Desk 


removed. 

“I was weighed yesterday—32 pounds in three lessons 
I think is pretty good.” 

“The most noticeable change has been in the complete 
disappearance of my double chin.”’ 


woman's figure in poise. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept.45 57 Washington St., Chicago 





As President of the Physical Culture Extension Work 
in America, Miss Cocroft 


needs no Surther introduction. 








McConnell’s Primary Chart 


The best Chart made, every sheot bound with cloth 


40 Pages. PRICE WITH STAND, 86.00. Freight Prepaid 
THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


4430 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Swedish System of Gymnastics 


Cloth Binding - 


By HARTVIG NISSEN 
Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston 


A System that gives Universal Satisfaction, and it is Scientific 


« Price, 75 cents 








its cures are radical and permanent. 


236 Wabash Ave. 18 B. 17th St. 
Chicage New 


York 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPPANY 
80 Bromfield St. 
Bestoa 


2046 Center St. 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
Berkeley, Cal. Atlanta 





TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily Meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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January 
We may smile at the good resolutions and the beginning 
of a diary with which we used to enter upon the new year, 
but both these impulses toward a fresh beginning are not 


to be despised, because outgrown. Any teacher who feels 
the striving to do a little better this year than ever: before 
may congratulate herself that she is yet this side the 
boundary line of indifference. To keep this side is to be 
reachable; to pass over it is to be hopeless. 

January brings fascinating subjects for teaching. The win- 

- ter phenomena of ice, snow, and frost — how little the children 
really know of these things, and how interested they are to 
know if they are presented in an alluring way. But while 
facts and form must be taught, don’t forget winter beauty. 
Once more I must refer you to Lowell’s prelude to Part 
Second in “Sir Launfal.” How the brook makes its winter 
palace is told as never poet told it before. The fairy architec- 
ture of winter will delight the children if their eyes are once 
opened to see it. The raggedest boy, no matter how terrible 
his inheritance, will have a preservative amulet if he can be 
taught to recognize and love beauty; goodness is not far off 
when beauty leads the way. 

What an exciting subject Eskimo teaching will be this 
year, with Peary’s return and thrilling story to intensify it. 
Get a little globe, and give even to the youngest ones, an idea 
of the locality of places. With the thumb on the very spot 
where your schoolhouse stands, make “a dash for the Pole” 
with your second finger, and hold them there together long 
enough for the children to grasp the fact that they are real 
places, and not the imaginative regions of mythland. This 
latest voyage of Peary’s is like an Arabian Nights tale and 
harmless to give the children. And who knows but the 
discoverer of the North Pole is in your own school-room. 
Nansen and Peary were once little boys in school, and their 
teachers never dreamed they were training the famous men 
of the future. 

A new year is before us, with its golden oppor.unities. 
Don’t let one slip by unimproved. May it be the best year 
of your lives, teachers, and here’s my hand to help in every 
possible way. 


A Happy, BLesseD NEw YEAR TO You ALL. 


In Paint-Books 


The Sunbonnet Babies and Overall Boys, who first ap- 
peared in Miss Bertha L. Corbett’s Primers, after going 
about everywhere, have now got into Paint-Buoks. Twelve 
little girls in one book for 15 cents, all ready to be painted, 
and twelve little boys in another book for 15 cents. These 
book leaves can also be had at same price separately. They 
are very fascinating, in book form or out, and in school or at 
home will be delightful to children. Send to Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Grover, Chicago, Publishers. 





Contributors’ Calendar 


(Please look at this calendar before sending anything to 
Primary Epvcation. I return “stacks” of too late manu- 
scripts every month.) 


January material due Oct. 25 
February ” ~ Nov. 25 
March © * " Dec. 25 
April ' . Jan. 25 


iS) 


. and so on, throughout the year. 


Epiror’s ADDRESS 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
48 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 7} 


Pencil Holding 
Does any teacher of the two lower primary grades make 
any attempt to teach the children the proper method of 
holding the pen or — 


iiennioned Caneenties 

Have you seen this book? Price, 60 cents. 

right kind of exercises for you, every day. 
Publishing Company, Publishers. 


It has the 
Educational 





The Children’s Work 


this month from the primary schools of Stockton, Cal., 
has a delightful western flavor. The pioneer work in the 
early history of Stockton and the description of a local in- 
dustry are very suggestive to others to “do likewise.” The 
range of the work is broad and execution good. I know how 
much beautiful work I shut out when I say, “No color,” 
but T have to refuse it, and, after all, every exhibit suffers 
alike from the restriction. 

But where is your work — you who have sent me nothing? 
Need not wait for ten things tosend. If you have one ready, 
send that. 





British Teachers Coming 

Are you interested in the visit of the five hundred British 
teachers this year? Don’t fail in cordiality if you are fortu- 
nate enough to meet them. The outstretched hand is the 
first duty of every teacher to every visitor, no matter who it 
is.. Never mind how you feel about company, be cordial. 
It would be the very best thing for us, nationally, to know 
the real impression of us, as teachers, which these visitors 
will carry home. At the request of Mr. Alfred Mosely, the 
head of the Visiting Commission, President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University, and Superintendent Maxwell, 
of New York City Schools, have prepared a pamphlet of 
suggestions as to the cities to be visited. It is exceedingly 
interesting reading, whether you agree with it all or not. 





Simplified Spelling 
If any teacher has been officially requested to use the new 
spelling, and is actually in the process of reformation, it 
would be very welcome information to us all if she would 
tell how she succeeds with the average boy or girl who had 
only half learned the regulation way. 





The Spirit of the New Year 


pictured by Miss Long this month, can be reproduced on 
the board and the strikingly appropriate verses for little chil- 
dren be recited by them as they look towards the picture. 
The gauzy wings will explain why the little fellow is not 
more warmly dressed for midwinter, since he is only a sem- 
blance. Can the children understand that abstraction—the 
Spirit of the New Year? I hope that teachers will not call 
it a ghost or a “make-believe” in trying te explain it. 


Primary EpucatIon is fourteen years Old this month. 
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At a meeting of the School Board, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, recently, a new rule 
for the admission of beginners was adopted 
to the effect that all children who will be 
six years of age before the close of the first 
semester in January may enter during the 
first month of school. All others will be 
compelled to wait to enter until the begin- 
ning of the fall term of 1907. This action 
was taken at the suggestion of Superintend- 
ent Torreyson, who finds that under the 
old system of having pupils enter at the be- 
ginning of each semester considerable difii- 
culty is experienced in securing proper 
classification of the beginners. Under the 
new system the pupils will be classified ac- 
ording to their strength, and the teachers 
vill be better able to handle the children 

nder their care by having them in school 

m the beginning of the term. In order 

) gain admission to the classes, however, 

parents must start their children during the 
first four weeks of the term. 


An interesting experiment in pupil 
self-government has been made in a little 
village school in Macon County, Mo. The 
account appeared in the Wilmington, Del., 
News. ‘The school consisted of three large 
rooms; in the main room the self-govern- 
ing principle was carried out during all of 
last term. ‘The students there made higher 
records in lessons and deportment than 
those in the two lower rooms. ‘The students 
in the self-governing class assembled around 
a table in a thoroughly unconventional way. 
They elected a president and secretary and 
proceeded to govern themselves. Princi- 
pal MacKenzie used a phonograph to dic- 
tate problems to the class so that they should 
be relieved entirely of the supervision of the 
teacher. When the machine was set in 
motion, the students took the questions and 
worked them, discussing any difficulties 
just as engineers discuss obstacles to con- 
struction. The work was tabulated by 
the president and turned in to the princi- 
pal. Parents have recognized that the 
movement has been successful and all the 
pupils of the school are working to reach 
the self-governing department. In speak- 
ing of the work, Principal MacKenzie said: 
“In dealing with the people, whether young 
or old, I have observed that they are in- 
clined to do better work just in proportion 
‘$s you repose confidence in them. The 
students in the self-governing department 
would regard it almost as a crime to fall be- 
hind in their work, and not one was re- 
turned to the regular classes from failure 
to keep up with the studies. In this depart- 
ment every student is on honor. In the 
lower rooms children lean upon their teach- 
ers and look to them for examples as to 
deportment and industry. In the self- 
governing department, these supports are 
removed and the student stands alone to 
win or lose, in accordance with the amount 
of energy and faithfulness he puts in his 
work. The class motto of the self-govern- 
ing department is: “He can conquer who 
thinks he can he.”’ 

The example of this self-governing school 
is to be followed this year in a number of 
other districts. 


A Flag for 
Your Schoo 


OVER 11,000 TEACHERS HAVE 
BOUGHT THEIR OWN. 


No school shouldbe without the American Flag. There’sno reason 
why any school should be without it, seeing how easy a matter it is 
to getit. Read our plan: 

On request we will send you postpaid 35 Emblematic Flag Buttons. They are in National 
colors—handsome shirt waist and coat lapel ornaments, Let the children sell them at 10c 
apiece—they’ll do it over night and be glad of the chance. Send us the $3.50 and we send you a 
beautiful flag, eight feet by five feet, 46 stars, latest regulation form as to stripes, field, etc. All 
charges paid, For indoor or outdoor use. Warranted not to fade, 

No need to wait or trouble the Board about it. Get credit for doing something for the 
school yourself. You'll never know how quick 
it will go ’till you try it. 


Are the Pictures of these 
Patriots on Your Wall? 


We furnish them suitable for schools, 20 by 
24 inches in size, photo colors, and framed in 
solid black bone ebony, rub finish 2 in. frame, 
under glass, You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, 
send us the $3.50 when sold, and we will send 
either picture, securely packed and express 
paid to your station. We furnish either Wash- 
ington or Lincoln buttons, or the Flag buttons 
mentioned above. State which is wanted. 

We are doing business with the teaching fraternity all over the United States—more than 
likely with some in your own county and we gladly refer you to them. We never get any com- 
plaints. Just try one of our offers and see how it will be with you. 


‘ Mail Order Flag Company, 1031 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
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Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 


























THE Estersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








i The intimate life-story of Mr. E. G. CooLey, 
The Making of ae Supt. of Chicago Public Schools — “‘ The hard- 
est Educational job in America” —showing 


American School Teacher how he educated himself to be an educator; 

describing marvelous achievement in spite of 

By Forrest CRISSEY obstacles and detailing triumph over School 

Author of “The Country Boy,” “ Tattlings Politics and Pull. Full of human and inspira- 

. ‘ tional interest to all, but especially to other Ed- 

ucators from the Superintendent to the Normal 

Student, and to the Member of “ The Board.” 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


of a Retired Politician,” etc. 


Cloth, net, 50 cents. 














HOW TO PASS TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 


OHIO EXAMINATIONS AND ANSWERS is the title of a new book of 328 closely 
printed pages, bound in fine blue silk cloth, gold stamp, containing ali the Uniform Teach- 
ers’ Examination questions used in Ohio the past year and the complete and authoritative 
answers to all questions for both Elementary and High School Teachers’ Certificates, 
23 branches in all, about 4300 questions and as many answers, covering the sixteen exam- 
inations, with complete topical index to all questions. Price, $1.50, but if you will men- 
tion PopuLaR Epucator, we will send it to you postpaid for $1.10. For $1.75 we will 
also include a year’s subscription to The Ohio Teacher, published monthly, or The Path- 
finder, of Washington, D. C., published weekly. The Examination Book is just as good 
in any other state asin Ohio. Address F 

HENRY G. WILLIAMS, PUBLISHER, ATHENS, OHIO 


THE PUPILS’ PRACTICE TABLETS 


In Augsburg’s Drawing Double the efficiency of the Drawing Lesson by Saving Time in 
Preparation, in Passing Material, in Arranging Models. Pupils are shown exactly what to do and 
how to doit. A trial in one grade will convince yon. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston Berkeley, Cal. Atlanta 











To OUR READERS mi If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


A Lost Sheep 


A shepherd stood on the mountain-side. 





He was counting his sheep. 





One was gone. 


A Shepherd’s Village 


It is lonely work being a shepherd. 





The sheep wander on day after day. 





Sometimes they go miles from home. 





Across the valley was another mountain-side. 





Here was another shepherd with his sheep. 


The shepherd does not sce his people for weeks. 





He is far up in bare hils. 





The first shepherd called across to him. 


But there are other ‘:et:herds in those hills. 





He had to call very loudly and slowly, because it 
was far away. 





He said: “‘I have lost a sheep. Is he with you?” 





‘‘T will see,” called the other shepherd. 


He counted his sheep. 





There was one too many. 





Now, all sheep look very much alike. 





How could he tell which one was not his ? 





The sheep all had their heads down eating. 





The shepherd gave his call. 


All his sheep knew that call. 








They raised their heads. 





But one sheep kept on eating. ‘ 





The shepherd shouted: ‘‘ Yes, I have one strange 
sheep.” 





Then the other shepherd gave his call. 





It floated softly across the valley. 





The strange sheep heard it and lifted its head. 





_ “He is yours,” called the man who was watch- 
ing. ' 





Then the other shepherd left his dog to guard 
his herd. 





ete ne 


He came across the valley, and got his lost sheep. 
— The Elementary School Teacher 








They all grow lonely. 





Sometimes they hear one anv:ther’s |.‘pes far away. 





“There are other shepherds,” they =a: ‘o them- 


selves. 





They drive their sheep in the direction «f t!:> 
music. 





When they meet they are very glad. 





“Let us camp together,” they say. 





So they build sheds for themselves and _ their 
sheep. 





They make them of brush or of rushes. 





The sheep-shed is a big ring with a roof around 
the edge. 





The men’s sheds are like beehives. 





Inside is a shelf for the men to lie on. 





On the ground in the middle burns a little fire. 





Here the shepherds all live for weeks. 





When the grass is gone they move on to a new 
camp. — The Elementary School Teacher 





The Tree’s Buds 


Each tree has wrapped her baby buds 
In little coats of down, 

And over this a rain coat strong 
Of some soft shade of brown; 

And thus she can all winter sleep, 
Without fear or alarm, 

Since all her leaf and flower buds 
Are wrapped away from harm. — Sel. 
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STENCILS 


READ ,THE WHOLE LIST 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupide. Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all la 10 cts. 
Santa -—Driving Eight Deer, Going Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
Busywork Ste Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 
cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—¥ 
pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Turkey, Pumpkins, Indian, Mayflower, Fruit, 
Eagle, Dog, Cat, Horse, Cow, Pig, Hen, Goose, Ele- 
phant, Lion, Sheep, Deer, Dutch Boy, Owl, Jonnig, 
Rabbits, Locomotive, Ship, Steamer, Dutch Girl, 
Heart, Ear, Eye, Doll, 10 Eskimo, 8 Hiawatha, and 6 
Sunbonnet Baby Stencils, 17 x 22, each 5 cts. 
United States— Any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 8’ x 11 inches, each 3 cts; 17 x 22, 5 cts; 
34 x 44, 20 cts: 44 x 68, 40 cts., U. S. 22x34, 10 cts. 
Outline Maps-—Printed on nice white paper, 
8% xllinches. U.S., any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 20 for 15 cts; 100 assorted to order for 60c. 
Dissected Maps—of imitation sole leather, 
very hard and durable, size 18 x 24 inches. U.S. cut 
on state lines, Europe cut on country lines. I make 
them and know they will please you, each 60 cts. 
Pictures of Birds, Animals, Flowers, Fruita, 
colored true to life, 7x9. Name any, each 2 cts. 
» Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask for a catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


By Prof. Haro.p W. Farrsanks, Berkeley, Cal. 
Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 60 cents 
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236 Pages. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
New York Boston 
Berkeley, Cal. Atlanta 


Chicago 
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SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERGISES 
FOR JANUARY 


By the Popular Author 
ALICE E. ALLEN 
Price, 20 Cents 





Educational Publishing Company 
Chicago New York Boston 
Berkeley, Cal. Atlanta 
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—A woman much interested in educa- 
tional matters and versed in the educational 
methods of many countries, recently visited 
one of the new New York schools situated 
on the East Side. The change most notice- 
able in the past six years appeared to her 
to be in cleanliness: 

“My first impulse to-day, as I passed a 
child in the hall was to put my arm about 
her and draw her close to me, resting her 
cheek against mine,” she said. ‘Six years 
ago my impulse would have been to stand 
away from her, and it would not have been 
because I loved the child less, but because 
I love cleanliness more, I fear. 


— One of the most important recommen- 
dations made by Mason S. Stone, State 
Superintendent of Schools, of Vermont, in 
his biennial report, is that many of the small 
schools of the state be closed and the pupils 
be sent to larger schools in the same town 
or an adjoining town. This he believes 
would be an economical measure and 
would result in superior educational ad- 
vantages to the children of the state. There 
are many schools in the country districts 
of the state with less than a dozen pupils 
and there is no difference of opinion among 
educators as to the waste of money and 
effort that results from maintaining such 
schools, while the small salaries that must 
Le paid in such cases cannot attract a high 
class of teachers. There will be much 
opposition to sucha policy, as there was to 
the adoption of the town system of school, 
but the well recognized fact that Vermont 
is falling behind in the matter of educatioa 
and that her percentage of illiterates is 
largely increasing, will compel careful at- 
tention to any recommendations for the 
improvement of the state school system. 
The closing of the smaller schools is a policy 
that, when expanded, means consolidation 
and centralization and the establishment 
of a graded system in many towns that 
cannot now maintain one; economy in 
administration, a better class of teachers, 
a higher degree of efficiency and better 
results. Superintendent Stone believes that 
an ideal system for Vermont must contain 
these four essential features: Equality in 
support and advantages; efficiency in ad- 
ministration and supervision; an ade- 
quate and productive permanent school 
fund; an unrestricted course of study 
As a foundation for a permanent com- 
mon school fund the state has $140,000 
reimbursed by the general government as 
a war claim fund, which was sequestrated 
for school purposes; and $211,000 be- 
queathed to the state for educational pur- 
poses in 1877 by Arunah Huntington. There 
is also what is known as the United States 
deposit fund of over $600,000 received in 
1837; but much of this has been loaned 
to the various towns in such a way that it 
cannot be recovered except gradually 
through a term of years. Thus there is a 
fair start toward the desired fund of $2,000, 
ooo, and a competent commission is trying 
to devise means for raising the necessary 
jamount. — Boston Herald 








3 Fisk Hall 
A Group of Northwestern University Buildings 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This Course comprises a series of twenty les- 
sons in organization, management and methods 
of teaching every branch in the first three 
grades of school. It is an extended course 
which the teacher can put to daily use with her 
pupils; it thus offers advantages of normal 
school training, for the teacher will have 
her practice classes always before her. There 
are no fads introduced; no experimenting is tol- 
erated. The best methods of securing results 
are presented. 


Other Courses 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.— Thorough 
review courses in twenty-two common schvol 
and high school branches; any five subjects 
constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 
Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher 
grade certificates through this department of 
the School; they now teach better schools than 
formerly and receive higher salaries. 

ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a 
thorough, complete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Phar- 
macy for those preparing for commercial ca- 
veers. Over twen*y-seven hundred graduates can 
testify to the effectiveness of our instruction. 
For $100 annual scholarships in Northwestern 
University are offered by our School for the 
-best work in its correspondence courses. [nquir- 
ies regarding any courses cordially invited. 





ORAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR HAME AND ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
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Interstate School of Correspondence 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 











VERYBODY USES LEAD 
ri PENCILS more or 
less. and the school 
children seem to be 
u ing them more than 
ever. An article that 
is of such general use 
should possess merit. 
It should be service- 
able as well as strong 
> and durable, then it 
should be attractive 
in appearance, and 
lastly, should be care- 
fully graded for the particular work for which it is 


desi b 

DIKON’S AMERIZAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
will commend themselves to all teachers as filling all 
these requirements. 








We will send you samples, if you will send us sixteen 
cents and tell us where you teach 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., je=",2 


Teachers Class Records 


Bound in boards. Arranged so that each day’s 
standing can be marked by figures. It is a very popu- 
lar recitation record, size 5} x 8. 


Price, 25 Cents 


The Educator Supplementary Magazine 


A 32 page monthly magazine devoted to the pub- 
lication of the classics and supplementary reading for 


all grades. Price, 75c year. Special terms tor 
clubs of 5 or more. Ralbess 


The Educator School Supply Co. 


MITCHELL, 5S. D. 











TO UUR READERS —It you are at all interested in tne announcements of our advertisers and must of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
ao necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; end do It now. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Little New Year 


EuMA HUNT 
(All rights reserved) 

Little New Year advances, bearing a number of small banners 
with various appropriate mottoes. (‘These banners may be made of 
tinted papers with the lettering in deeper tones — done in water colors 
or inks.) 

Class 
Little New Year, 
Tell us pray, 
Have you any 
Gifts to-day ? 


New Year (holding up the banners, and displaying the mot- 
loes) 
Here they are, 
Your choice now make; 
Which, of all 
My gifts you’ll take. 


These I’ve brought 
To you to-day, 
Take my gifts 
Do not delay. 


The children now cluster about New Year, eager to choose a banner. 
As each calls out the special motto of his choice New Year places the 


banner in the eager, outstretched hands. 
Children (in quick succession) 
First Child 
Speak Gently. 
Second 
Think Before You Speak. 
Third 
Do as You Would be Done By. 
Fourth 
A soft Answer Turneth Away Wrath 
Fifth 
Little Children, Love One Another. 


Sixth 

Scorn a Lie. 
Seventh 

Envy No One. en 4 
Eighth 

Fear Not and Speak the Truth. 
Ninth 

A Smile is Like Sunshine. ; 
Tenth 

Do Good and be Good. 
Eleventh 


Be of Good Cheer. 
Tweljth 
One Smile Brings Another. 


Thirteenth 

Kind Hearts are Little Gardens. 
Fourteenth 

Kind Words are Little Blossoms. 
Fijteenth 

Be Gentle and Loving. 
Sixteenth 


Help Somebody, 


\s the children receive their several banners, they pass behind New 
Year and form a half-circle, holding the banners so that the mottoes 
may be seen by the audience. 

New Year (turning to the half circle of children) 
Let each of you, 
Now do your part; 
Write my message 
On your heart. 
Thus a happy, 
Happy year 
Will surely come 
To each one here. 
Children (bowing) 
That we will, 
Dear, kind New Year: 
We'll remember, 
Never fear; 
Thus the world 
Will better be, 
Just because 
We've tried to be! 
(All march off.) 

Note — The banners may be stiffened at the top by pasting them 
upon the wooden splints used for weaving. ‘The standards may be 
the narrow strips of wood, such as boys can always procure for kite 
iIrames. 

Each child should have familiarized himself with his special motto 


beforehand, in order to recognize it quickly upon the banner, when 
he makes his selection. 


The New Year and the Gift Men 


CLARA HILL 
New Year (a small boy, wearing a pair oj toy wings, flils lo 
the jront of the stage) 
1 am the gladsome New Year 
Bringing both joy and good cheer; 
' A dozen wee friends bring I too 
Watch as they pass in review. 


The Song of the Gift Men 
We are the gift men of the year, 
That now before your eyes appear, 
Each one of us has work to do, 


Old English Melody 
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As we shall quickly tell to you; 
For each of us does what he can 
To carry out the year’s full plan; 
If each of us does his full share, 
Then no one need have too much care. 
1 Points to twelve boys, who approach from the rear of the stage, 
singing. 
January (steps forward, as New Year moves aside) 
I am the month of January 
J bid the boys and girls be merry 
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Notes 
SPELLING REFORM IN FRANCE 

looks as though spelling reform were 
really arriving. France proposes to make 
certain changes compulsory in all its schools. 
Thus “ substituted for in 
plu for “‘chevaux.” The 
‘“h’ is to be dropped in certain words, 
giving us “retorique”’ and ‘“‘teatre.” And 

French hen will henceforth do its cluck- 
ing over an ‘“‘euf.” 


66m 9? 


s” is to be x 


rals — ‘‘chevaus”’ 


POCKETS FOR GIRLS 

[he Chicago Tribune reports that the 
principal of the Denver High School has 
ordered the girls attending the school to 
have pockets made in their dresses. The 
reason given for this requirement is that 
the pupils of his school are unnecessarily 
exposed to temptation by girls’ carelessness 
with money and other valuables. Every 
day eight or ten purses are found about the 
school building and brought to the princi- 
He considers it remarkable 
that the pupils are so honest, but thinks it 
unfair to put their virtue to this constant 
test. Hereafter, if the principal’s action 
is supported by the School Board, every 
girl attending the school will be expected 
to have in her clothing a safe receptacle 
for the money she carries with her. — Sel. 


pal’s office. 





GIRLS’ TRUANT 
Boston has taken a forward step which 
might well be copied throughout the coun- 
try. The Children’s Institutions Depart- 
ment, acting in accordance with the manda- 
tory act of last May, which provided for the 
commitment of “habitual truants, habitual 
absentees, and habitual school offenders,” 
has leased the Morrison estate, overlooking 
the Charles River, at West Roxbury, and 
will establish there a home for girls who 
come under the provisions of this law. 


SCHOOL 


The house is pleasantly situated in a 
four-acre tract, surrounded with gardens 
and orchards. It will be simply and at- 
tractively furnished, and carefully adapted 
for training the children in domestic work, 
on which particular emphasis will be placed. 

Students of truancy have come to the 
conclusion that lack of regularity in home 
life is one of the principal causes which 
makes the confinement of school and its 
strict orderliness unbearably irksome. Other 
cases have arisen from deficient sight and 


hearing, which have made school work 
unnecessarily hard. To counteract these 


causes, regularity and punctuality will be 
strictly enforced, and careful medical in- 
spection will be maintained. 

Truancy has often proved to be the first 
step toward criminality, and the children, 
if neglected at this point, are in danger of 
becoming subjects for other reformatory 
institutions, where they will be brought in 
contact with those already more advanced 
in crime and thus be more often harmed 
than helped. At this stage the children 
can scarcely be called wayward; ‘they are 
simply, in most cases difficult to manage, 
and in need of an effective “home treat- 
ment.” — Sel, 
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“The right teacher in the right position means 
the highest suceess for both teacher and sehool.”’ 

Se a ee 


NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PACE. 
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FgreVVVSV ‘ 
Directory of Leading Teachers’ Higencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 









Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED (890. 


Telephone, Roston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brormfieid Street, Boston. 











The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 
has filled these positions in public and private schools. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENGC extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 


the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Com —— $70), Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar. $500, Primary, $450, Music, $600; Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, —_ Elocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Pb.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 


OAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 








Good teachers 


5 Every week 
placed at all DUCATO aS XCHANGE Jjinds us short 
times of the year. of candidates 
Register now. 101A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


Sor god places. 








This is an age of speciatists — it's an agency’s business to place teachers. 
A N A GENCY is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 

of vacancies and tells THAT that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends RECOMMENDS 


you that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 
Register Now! 
THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Bilvd., Chicago. 
414 Century Bid, , Minneapolis. 
gor Cooper Buil. ling, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 





It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Casar.”’ 





4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
1560 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
717 Market St., San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





Ag: ncies are largely responsible for the increase wn salaries the last few years. 


Me TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ® Setter 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


T" Pratt Teachers’ Agency sfc 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade seadilte, 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 











Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 








Midland Teachers’ Agencies scart > Ran Ga, Kap Vs." 


Aberdeen, S. D., Shenandoah, Iowa, Jonesboro, Ark., DuBois, Pa. Two plans for enrollment. rite for booklet 
and blank. 








(Continued on Page 43) 
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” My gift’s the dancing flakes of snow, 

*T tell the cold north winds to blow; 
The sparkling, glistening ice I make 
On stream and pond, or river, lake. 


2 Motions with the fingers to represent the dancing flake-. 
3 Points towards the north. 
February (steps forward, as January passes to one side) 
The month of February am I, 
I fill the streams, lest they run dry; 
‘I bid the brooks wake from their naps, 
” I take the hill-tops’ snowy caps; 
For me the sun doth longer stay, 
So ice and snow will melt away. 
} Rubs eyes as if waking. 
5 Makes the motion of taking off a cap. 
March (steps forward, as February passes to one side) 
And I — bold March — come rushing by 
° To sweep the clouds across the sky, 
“ The wind-mill’s arms I blow about, 
Turn folks’ umbrellas inside out, 
* Yet — when my trumpet shrill, I blow — 
The trees all know that sap must flow. 


6 A sweeping motion of the uplifted hand. 

7 Arms extended horizontally as the trunk revolves from side to 
side. 

8 Motions, as if blowing a trumpet. 


A pril (steps forward, as March passes to one side) 
®] — April — give my pattering showers 
To wake the sleeping buds and flowers; 
'? For me the leaf buds must unfold, 
'! For me the grass stirs ’neath the mould; 
I tell the birds not to delay, 
But hasten back to greet the May. 
9 Motions as if rain were pattering. 
10 Hands held to represent a bud (fingers interlocked). Unlock 
fingers slowly to represent the opening bud. 
11 Points to the ground. 
May (steps forward, as April passes to one side) 
'2 | —bright-eyed May — with gift of flowers 
Will bring the joyous sunny hours; 
'S The fleecy clouds, the blue of sky, 
The whirr of wings, the birdling’s cry; 
'4T waft upon the morning breeze 
The scent from blossoms on the trees. 


12 Holds out both hands, as if filled with flowers 
13 Points to imaginary clouds and sky. 
14 A light waving motion with right hand. 


June (steps forward, as May passes to one side) 
I— June —can give the flower-bloom, 
The clover-scent, the rose-perfume, 
'° The buttercup’s bright golden face, 
6 The daisy’s frill of spotless lace, 
The song of brook, of bird, and bee — 
A gladsome, summer melody. 


15 Holds hands to form a cup. 
16 Touches an imaginary frill about the neck. 


July (steps forward, as June passes to one side) 
July am I — my gifts shall be 
'7 The drowsy hum of roving bee, 
The fragrant smell of new-mown hay, 
'S The soaring butterflies at play, 
'’ The sun’s bright rays that bring the heat 
To ripen. fruit, and corn, and wheat. 
17 Imitates the “h-m-m-m!” of the bee, 
18 Imitates with the hands the soaring of butterflies. 


19 Arms raised — fingers outstretched — to represent the sun’s 
rays; arms moved downward to represent the rays falling. 


August (steps forward, as July passes to one side) 
I — August — give the glow of sun, 
The locust’s trill, the insect’s hum, 
I bring the sudden showers of rain 
‘To dash against the window-pane; q 
*”T paint the rainbow arch on high — 
*! A fairy bridge across the sky. 
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20 Holds arms uplifted to form an arch. 
21 Makes a sweeping motion to show the bridge’s span. 
September (steps jorward, as August passes to one side) 
And I — September — tint the leaves, 
* Give stacks of corn, wheat’s golden sheaves, 
Give purple clusters on the vine, 
Ripe pears and plums and peaches fine; 
And last — to make my gift complete —- 
** Drop rosy apples at your feet. 


2 Shows with motions of the hand the stacks of corn. 
3 Points to the ground, as if viewing the apples. 
October (steps forward, as September passes to one side) 
When I — October — come in sight, 
The forest trees are all alight 
With russet, yellow, crimson hue, 
Against my skies of clearest blue; 
“4 My fleecy cloudlets seem to float, 
Each like a white-sailed fairy boat; 
*° While, on the breeze, the seeds with wings 
Go flying off — the dainty things! 


NR oN 


24 Imitates the floating clouds sailing across the sky. 
25 A twinkling movement of the fingers — gradually lifting the 


hands to represent the flying seeds. 


November (steps forward, as October passes to one side) 
November — I — though skies are gray 
* Bring gift for glad Thanksgiving Day; 
I — best of all the months — am able 
To bring rich feasts to grace your table; 
** For farmers then have gathered in 
The harvest stores in barn and bin. 


26 Arms outstretched, as if clasping a large quantity of gifts. 
27. A sweeping motion — towards the body — as if gathering the 
stores. 
December (steps jorward, as November passes to one side) 
December gay, best gift of all, 
I bring to happy children small 
*S The Christmas tree, the holly’s glow, 
*Y The stockings hanging in a row; 
I bring the gladsome Christmas time, 
“° The joyous songs, the bells’ sweet chime. 
28 Raises hand to indicate the tall Christmas tree. 
29 . Both hands — fingers outstretched — pointing downward. - 
30 Shakes right hand — fingers loosely hanging — to imitate the 
swaying of bells. 
Led by New Year (flitting) all pass from the stage singing 
this stanza of the “‘Song of the Gift Men.” 
Yes, we’re the gift men of the year, 
That, one by one, must disappear, 
As each short month draws to its close; 
And the season after season goes. 
Just see if you our names can tell, 
There are just éwelve, you know full well, 
To make four seasons, don’t you see, 
For every season has just three! 





The Procession of the Months 


(For twelve children) 
Nancy CLARK 
January 
Cold January’s winds that rage and blow 
Will heap deep drifts and banks of snow. 
February 
Pale February’s melting snow and rain, 
Will make the streams o’erflow again. 
March 
March winds — like wand’ring flocks of sheep — 
The clouds across the sky will sweep. 
April 
April — with changeftl skies — will smile and frown 
And send her rays and showers down. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Notes 


It is said that nearly five thousand 
teachers took work the past summer in the 
Michigan University and normal schools. 
Wherever possible the county institutes were 
merged into the state summcr normals ad- 
jacent. The plan worked admirably, and 
the results were highly satisfactory On an 
average nearly sixty teachers from each of 
the counties attended these six weeks’ terms. 
Michigan is greatly pleased with the plan 
and the results. In Missouri there are no 
county institutes, but about 2750 teachers 
attended the approved summer schools held 
at the State University and the five State 
Normal Schools. 


In view of the recent order of the sup- 
erintendent of the Chicago schools, in regard 
to the revising of programs and the placing 
of copies of weekly programs upon the black- 
board, a brief statement of the time-table 
adopted by the Principals’ Association of 
the Chicago schools may be of interest. 
On a basis of 1500 minutes per week, the 
following allotment of time per week was 
made to the various studies: Opening exer- 
cises, 25 minutes; reading, from 540 min- 
utes in the primary grades to 145 minutes 
in the sixth and seventh grades; English, 
100 minutes in the first five grades; gram- 
mar, nothing in the first five grades and 
120-160-180 minutes in sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades; history and civics, 120-200 
200 minutes in sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades respectively; mathematics, from 225 
minutes in the first grade to 300 minutes in 
the eighth grade; music, 75 minutcs per 
week throughout the grades; geography, 
300 to 150 minutes in grades four to seven; 
nature study, an average of 100 minutes 
throughout the grades; writing, an average 
of 75 minutes; drawing and construction 
work, 100 minutes up to grade six, and go 
minutes in grades six, seven, and eight; 
manual training, cooking, and sewing, go 
minutes in seventh and eighth grades; physi- 
cal culture, 50 minutes per week throughout 
the grades; recess (other than the noon 
recess), 125 minutes per week. — Ex. 





LACK OF SLEEP AMONG CHILDREN 


A correspondent of one of the New York 
papers calls attention once more to that 
most potent and most frequent cause of 
the backwardness in pupils of our public 
schools, lack of sufficient sleep. A portion 
of the letter follows: 

“The families of the larger portion of our 
foreign population occupy apartments con- 
sisting of three or four rooms. The living 
rooms not infreque’ .y serve as sleeping 
rooms as well. 

These foreigners nold social gatherings 
in the evenings, which often extend far 
into the night. At the gatherings card 
playing, singiag, and loud talking are in- 
dulged in. The children are unable to 
get the rest which is necessary for their 
welfare and are aroused in the morning un- 
refreshed. 

This state c affairs is largely responsible 
for the prevalence of sore eyes among the 
children, and much of the truancy can be 
traced to the same source,” 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(Continued from Page 41) 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY Oldest and Best k in U. 8. Est. 
SCHERMERHORN 3 Kast 14th St.. New York | Chains W. neepreneaty — 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


THEE ALBERT THEACEHERS’ AGENCW 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


& 
POINTS OF ADVANTAGE Large clientage result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 


- 4 State Universities, in go per cent of all colleges, 300 in the State Normal Schools, 
large numbers in Secondary and Public Schools. We have the business, Results sure if you have the qualifications. 
Year Book free. 








An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 





|= an on On aU 8 A CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH AVE. BOISE, I1DAHO 





An agency registration increises your chances for securing work entirely conge ial. 


» Operates in Pacific Northwest States. Good openings for Sept.’06. 700 teach- 
PAG | Fy TEACHERS ers placed in Washington alone. Weare on the ground. 8th year. For jnfor- 
AGENCY mation write B. W. BRINTNALL, Mgr., 538 N. Y. Blk., Seattle, Wash. 








You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 


ALBAN DWT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has go_d positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 


THE NEW CENTURY TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


ARTHUR B. FURNER Established 1880. Owned and managed by experienced school 
CEORCE M. DOWNING and agency men. 


Proprietors 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia 
Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 











“~“ BREWER WeENncy 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y 











“ , 1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
inneapolis and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 
Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 


9 
C7 =< 
3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fee. 
Seachers |r : y . 


for our Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 

during past years. 

‘ddress 1. A. Thorson, 329 P 14th Ave. S. BE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. | 

















Free 
Agen "bs Y Booklet 











Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 


may not know that the present year Primary 

YOU are in greater demand than ever before. Good TEAC H ERS 
are scarce and are what we WAN to fill immediate vacancies 
in several States. If you @ promotion. write us at once. 


WE awaits you. Write us for information. A BETTER PLACE 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 502-503 Livingston Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


THE BYNUM SCHOOL BUREAU 


A Southern and Southwestern Teachers’ Agency 
Central Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Formerly the West Texas School Bureau of Abilene, Texas. This Agency has been in prosperous operation 
three years. ®[he manager is well acquainted in the South and Southwest, and is in position to effectively serve all 
teachers desiring promotion or change in positions. At least he desires to send circulars and write a personal letter 
to just as many teachers as answer this advertisement. Let us tell you what we have done fot others—what we can do 
for you. Remember about the “‘ early bird,” etc. WwW. A. BYNUM, Manager. 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


TEACHERS WANTED We secure positions for —e teachers of all grades. 


Registration fee pays for membership for two years. Register 
early and get in line for advancement. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BENNINGTON, VT. 


pYou Lisht- FREE RECISTRATION 
= 
Pe Ay IE NO POSITION” —“ NO PAY.” 
Ming. Od Up: The demand for teachers during the Fall has 

i — 7 been unprecedented, and the indications are that 
it will continue. Engagements for next year will be made soon. We want 1,000 
registrations of high-grade teachers. Write at once for Form E. 


KINGSLEY-DRAKE COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 








\~ 
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TO OUR R®ADERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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(Continued from page 42) 
May 
May will peep forth with buds and flowers — 
Thanks to dear April’s sun and showers. 
June 
Glad June will bring the sweetest posies, 
But — best of all — the wayside roses. 
July 


July will come with warmth and glow, 
And farmers then the grass will mow. 


August 
Fierce August’s sun will show his power, 
Yet, August skies bring many a shower. 


September 
September, bright with golden treasure, 
Will fill the farmers’ hearts with pleasure. 


October 
October’s tree-tops ’gainst the blue 
Will make an ever-changing view. 
November 
November skies grow dull and gray 
As glow of autumn fades away. 


December 
December may be white with snow, 
Yet holly berries at Christmas glow. 





For the Tots 


A. B. B.j 
Sports 


A jolly good coast, 
And a fine long slide, 
An icy pond 
On which to glide: 
These are the things 
The children prize, 
You can tell, if you watch 
Their sparkling eyes. 


January 


Snow, snow, come and go 

January’s here, you know; 

Nights grow short, but days grow longe 
Now the winter’s cold grows stronger, 
But for that we have no fear 

Jolly winter sports are here. 


The New Year’s Face 


The New Year’s face is dimpled, sweet, 
He comes on little dancing feet; 

He cannot even weary be, 

For wings of Hope he wears, you see. 


The Nap of the Flowers 


Cuddled up in Nature’s lap 
The flowers are taking their winter nap. 


Stars 


The sky is set with stars at night 

That shed their little twinkling light 

Earth’s summer stars are flowers, you know, 
Her winter stars are flakes of snow. 

So earth doth have her rays of light 
Through summer day, and winter night. 


New Year’s Greeting 


Happy New Year! Happy New Year! I say: 
Old Year could not linger nor wait any longer, 
Since New Year, glad New Year, is with us to-day! 
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Action Song 
MARY V. MYERS 


Fi cee eitc Speers 


7" _ ae 
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On my desk I, lightly rap,' 

Lightly rap, ' lightly rap,' 

And my hands I gently clap,” 

Gently clap, gently clap.” 
(Sing the song, thenfrepeat softly.) 


1 Rap very softly upon the desk, with finger-tips. 
2 Clap hands very gently. 





The Cuckoo Clock* 
There’s a clock in our house — 
A little brown clock — 
You can see where it hangs on the wall, 
Its door will fly open — 
As quick as a flash — 
And then — you will hear something call. 


Don’t wait a minute — 
You can’t guess what’s in it — 

This little brown clock on our wall, 
Hark! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 


*Head and Arm Exercise — Clasp hands over the head and a 
word “Cuckoo” bend head forward saying “Cuckoo” each time. 
It can be a counting game also, children to say what time itjis accord- 
ing to number of counts. Becareful not to continue bending of head 
too long. Three times is enough for young childen at first. 


—B. J. in Kindergarten Magazine 





I Love the Winter 


t Recitation) 
Mary Woop 
First Child 
I love the winter, 
Now, don’t you? 
There is so much 


A child can do. 
Turns toward the other threefchildren. 
Second 
I love to coast, and 
Skate, and slide, 
Or from some “‘pung man” 
Beg a ride. 
Imitates the motions of skating and sliding. 
Third 


I love to tunnel 
Out the snow, 
° I love to see a 
Snow man grow. 


Imitates using a shovel. 


Fourth 
But best of all is 
Snow to take 
And press until fine 
Balls you make. 
Imitates making a snowball. 
All : 
And then to throw them 
- One by one; 
In snowball game is 
Jolly fun! 


Imitate throwing snowballs at one another. 
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Books 


SENSE TRAINING AND GAMES. 
Adsit. 

Games are growing more and more a part 
of the child’s education, and when these 
games are planned for definite training 
they become most valuable. Miss Adsit 
has arranged a very interesting little book 
as an aid to sense training. The instructions 
as to choice of subject-matter will show 
teachers what to do and how to do it. 
Recognition of Sounds, Sketching, Acts of 
Imitation, Requests, Pictures, Action Sen- 
tences, Miscellaneous Exercises, Bean Bags, 
etc., are some of the means used for the 
training. A selection of poems at the end 
of the book give it increased value and 
interest. ‘Teachers will make no mistake 
in buying this book. They need it. Mail- 
ing price, 50 cents. It is published by the 
author, who may be addressed at State 
Normal School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


By Ruth 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 


AMONG CouNTRY SCHOOLS. 
J. Kern. 

This book is written for the country 
school and the country teacher. Its range 
is broad and includes the rights of the 
country child, beautifying school grounds, 
school gardens, indoor decorations, school 
libraries, agriculture, the financial phase of 
the country school problem, consolidation, 
manual training, and the training of teachers 
for country schools. One feels that the 
author has given the whole subject long 
and close study, and that he speaks sym- 
pathetically as well as authoritatively. The 
book of 360 pages is abundantly illustrated 
with good half-tones explaining the author’s 
plans. The contrast between the old barren 
country school inside and outside and the 
possible new conditions which the author 
makes clear, is not only striking, but stimu- 
lating. It seems not only an easy thing to 
do, but the very best thing one could do, to 
give to country children a new beautiful 
school life. The book should go everywhere 
where country schools exist. It is an ideal 
text-book for country institutes and will 
preach its own silent sermon at Farmers’ 


Institutes. 
DIPLOMAS 
AND 


CERTIFICATES. 


DESIGNED AND FILLED 


By Supt. O. 





Resolutions, Memorials, etc. 
Engrossed. 


Letter Heads Designed. 
Calling Cards written. 


Souvenir Envelopes and Post-cards 
painted in water color. 


Penmanship, Lettering and Drawing 
taught by mail. 


For terms address 


ww. ANDERSON 
Penman and Designer 


205 High St., Montgomery, Ala. 


(c) 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


Also Raphia, Reed and other Hand-Work material, and a 
great variety Of articles adapted to the Holiday season, 
among which are the Hennesey Building Blocks. 
Nothing better than these for Christmas Gifts. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
260 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











ache 


= PICTURES 


13 in number, of the most beautiful women of Society and the 
Stage, in rich duo-tone colors on heavy India tint art paper, plates 
Q I-2 x 12 1-2, ready to frame or passe-partout, with EVERY ISSUE of 
The Woman Beautiful, the new de luxe publication for art lovers. 
Send 25 cents for sample issue. 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING CORP., 
291 Franklin St., 


op BEAUTIFUL 
WOMEN 


Boston, Mass. 





Patrich’s Psychology for 
Teachers 


With Suggestions on Method 
Half leather. 352 pp. Cloth, $1.00 


While the psychology of this book is of an 
elementary character, fitting it admirably for 
use in high schools and teachers’ institutes, 
yet all the essentials are presented. The sug- 
gestions on method keep in prominent view 
the application of the principles of psychology 
to the work of the school-room. It is a work 
easy of mastery by young teachers, and ex- 
perienced teachers will find it interesting and 
profitable. 


Drill Problems in Arithmetic 


Book I., for Fourth and Fifth Years. 
Cloth. 


I2mo. 


Price, 30 cents 


Graded Memory Selections 


ARRANGED BY 


S. D. WATERMAN, Supt. of Schools, Berkeley, Cal 
J. W. McCLYMONDS, Supt. Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
C. C. HUGHES, Supt. of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 


190 Pages. Paper, 10 cts., Full Cloth, 25 cents, 


The selections have been chosen both for 
their moral influence and for their permanent 
value as literature. They have been carefully 
graded to suit the needs of every class from 
the primary to the high school. Either the 
whole poem or a sufficiently long quotation 
has been inserted to give the child a complete 
mental picture. 

They are the best selections for school use 
I have ever seen. FRANK E, PARLIN, 

Supt. Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


Language Teaching 


By A. DELANCEY SUTHERLAND 


Revised Edition. 206 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 

This is a book for teachers of grammar 
grades. Its plan is unique; its exercises are 
practical; its hints and suggestions are us- 
able, and its great variety of methods will 
be new to most teachers. The action les- 
sons are alone worth the price of the book. 
The hints and exercises on Dictation, Ancc- 
dotes, Paraphrasing, Original Stories, Word 
Pictures, Etiquette, Composition Subjects, 
and use of a Dictionary, are fresh and 
pertinent. 





WORKING MANUALS FOR TEACHERS 


Applied Psychology 


An Introduction to the Principles and 
Practice of Education. By J. A. MCLELLAN, 
L.A., LL.D., Director of Normal Schools, 
etc., and PRoFEssOR DEWEY. 


Illustrated. 


350 pages. 
Price, $1.25 


Extra cloth. 
Used in the Normal Schools of SAN FRAN- 
cisco, CH1co, ALAMEDA Co., Los ANGELES, 
CAL.; MILWAUKEE, WIs.; PROVIDENCE, R. 


I.; CuHrcaco, Itt.; HARVARD SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY; PITTSBURG, PA., 
etc. 


Young America’s Manual 
The Child’s Guide to Patriotism 


Arranged by JoHn W. Davis, District 
Superintendent, New York City. 


An arrangement of National Songs, patri- 
otic excerpts, and some state papers that 
every American boy and girl should become 
acquainted with before leaving the elemen- 
tary school. 

Cloth. Price, 25 cents 


Drill Problems in Arithmetic 
Book II., for Sixth and Seventh Years 


Cloth. Price, 30 cents 


The aim of these books is to assist the 
teacher, not to stand in his place. The 
pages, therefore, are filled with concrete 
problems, graded to the capacity of the aver- 
age child. Each book is divided into two 
parts, with about 800 problems in each part. 
Book I. is for pupils of from 8 to 11 years 
of age; Book II. for pupils of from ro to 13 
years. 


Language Helps for Teachers 


By SARAH L. ARNOLD. Price, 25 cents 


Containing material for Memory Lessons, 
Dictation Exercises, Stories for Reproduction, 
Exercises in Letter Writing, Word Pictures 
and Occupation Lessons, together with a very 
valuable appendix, illustrating in detail the 
various methods for class work. Tested and 
found successful in supplying practice work 
that tends to secure correct and fluent ex- 
pression. 





18 EB. 17th St. 
New York 


228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COTPIPANY 


50 Bromfield St. 
Beston 


2046 Center St. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


12-16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlanta 














THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW 
YORK CITY 
Tue Lapy OF THE DECORATION. By 


Frances Little. Price, $1.00. 

, Seldom has a book appeared that reveals 
so much of all sides of a noble woman’s 
nature. Sick of life, from a too early un- 
happy marriage, a young widow goes to 
Japan as missionary. The fifty-one letters 
she writes from various stations in Japan 
comprise the contents of the book. They 
are bright, witty, almost too frankly open, 
and, picture the inner side of the new life 
and_ her own heart struggles. Her work in 
establishing new kindergartens and _ her 
gracious kindness to everybody connected 
with her teaching and her everyday life, 
show, the fibre of*a grand womanhood, 
even in“a homesickness that was almost 
unlivable. - The book is winning in every 
line and carries the reader to the end with 
a keen sense of enjoyment and an appreci- 
ation of the rich humor that almost startles 
with its unconventional expression. To 
read this incomparable letter-story, is to 
wonder why every other book seems so tame 
afterwards. 


HINDS, NOBLE & ELDRIDGE, NEW 
YORK CITY 


ELEMENTARY PEDAGOGY. By Levi See- 
ley, Ph.D. 

The long experience and deep study of 
educational science which has made for 
this author a high reputation has fitted 
him to write such a work as this. He as- 
serts that it is written for the beginner in 
the study of pedagogy. The method is in- 
ductive and concrete illustrations are used 
to lead up to the general truth. At the close 
of each chapter there is a summary of the 
principles taught in that chapter, and this 
compact form will prove valuable to the 
student in defining the steps already taken. 
The following are some of the contents: 
The Gaining of Knowledge, Methods of 
Instruction, Play as an Educational Factor, 
Habits and Their Formation, Educational 
Limitations, Intellectual Development, The 
Art of Learning, Will Training, and Re- 
ligious Education. Every teacher needs 
such a book for a background to her in- 
dividual work and a basis for her mode of 
procedure. There can be no better book 
of this kind for her to buy than this. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON 


HARDING oF St. TIMOTHY. 
Stanwood Pier. 

A book for boys, that will interest in every 
line. It is a story of school dife where boys 
are natural and do all the things that belong 
to school life in a wholesome, manly fashion. 
Human nature is shown in all its phases, 
sometimes selfish, but oftener noble, and the 


By Arthur 
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prophecy that such boys will make the good 
citizens of the future seems fair and probable. 
The story is told in a healthy way and no boy 
will be worse for the reading. He who is 
fortunate enough to have this book will 
read_it over and over again till every char- 
acter will be a comrade. The illustrations 
are half tones of excellent quality and vivid 
with interest. 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


.’ SHaccycoat. By Clarence Hawkes. _ Il- 
lustrations by_Charles Copeland. 

i: Shaggycoat is a beaver. The story of his 
life, adventures, and experiences fill 272 
pages. Very few beavers ever have such a 
biographer as this one. The sympathetic, 
brotherly tone of the writer draws the reader 
to an interest in beaverdom that was never 
felt before. Everybody says the beaver is 
a wonderful animal, but they know but 
little of his marvellous instinct and in- 
telligence if they have not read this book. 
One can no more lay it down than if it 
were an absorbing novel, but follows all 
his experiences, fears for him in danger, 
and rejoices in his escape. And it is one 
of the best things about the story — that 
beavers themselves are not set to talking 
all sorts of silly, un-beaverlike things. The 
illustrations are excellent in quality and 
vivid with interest. It isa suitable supple- 
mentary reader of which the children would 
not tire. The boys who read this book 
will never injure a beaver. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW 
YORK CITY 
RACKETTY-PACKETTY HOUvsE. 
ces Hodgson Burnett. 
Another of the series of fairy stories which 


By Fran- 


Mrs. Burnett is giving to the children. Of, 


course Queen Crosspatch tells these stories 
to awaken new interest in fairy lore, and 
between her Queenship and the popular 
author they are likely to get the little folks 
all on their side. This Racketty-Packetty 
House is a corner nursery behind the door, 
where old dolls were kept when Tidy Castle 
was brought in full of elegant new dolls. 
The daily life and goings on between these 
two doll houses make a story that will in- 
terest others besides children. The illus- 
trations are colored, and as fantastic and 
delightful as pictures ought to be when 
dolls become animated people and do things 
just like other people. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW 
YORK CITY 

Views IN Africa. By Anna B. Badlam. 

Africa could hardly be called the ‘dark 
continent” longer, if many such books as 
this were sent out to inform and enlighten. 
The 442 pages are packed full of informa- 
tion concerning the country itself, the man- 
ner of living, customs of the people, the 
distinctive animals, and everything con- 
nected with life in Africa. It is surprising 
that any author could cover so wide a range 
of description in any country where she 
had not lived. And it is all told in a plain, 
conversational way that can be understood 
by any children old enough to learn of 
foreign countries. In surveying the book- 
contents as a whole, one is impressed with 
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the encyclopedic nature of it. The infor 
mation of the animal life in that region is 
just such as teachers need in their nature 
study and geography. They would look 
long to find more or better knowledge of 
ostriches, for instance, than is furnished 
here. This feature of the work makes it 
valuable as a reference book to be placed 
in libraries for ready use. Teachers of 
geography will find the book most useful 
when they reach the continent of Africa. 
The daily study will be a daily journey of 
growing interest if the pupils are allowed 
access to this book. Miss Badlam has done 
this work in her own painstaking way, and 
the result of the conscientious effort and 
large research necessary to,produce such a 
book should be a gratifying success to the 
author and publishers. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 
YORK CITY 

A First Book In ENGLIsH. 
Richman Wallach. ,: - » 

The foreigner who is anxious to learn 
English as rapidly as possible will be the 
one who will appreciate this book most. 
It is the design of the author to give such 
students a‘ practical working vocabulary of 
the simpler English words and idioms which 
they will need. There is no attempt to 
teach rules of grammar in this work, but 
the purpose to get the pupil to understand 
and speak our language has dominated the 
method in every lesson. The pages of pic- 
tures of familiar things with the name below, 
will prove of great help in learning the lan- 
guage alone. One has only to imagine him- 
self in a foreign land to know how gladly 
such pictures would be welcomed. The 
teachers of foreign children will get great 
assistance from this book in its suggestive- 
ness as to best ways of teaching the Eng- 
lish tongue. 


NEW 


By Isabel 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW 
YORK CITY 

ALL THE YEAR IN THE GARDEN. 
by Esther Matson. 

This is a compilation of quotations, mostly 
poetical, arranged as a Nature Calendar. 
The selections are from the best authors, 
and one is surprised that so much has been 
said of nature by writers who are not asso- 
ciated in thought with this topic. It has 
needed much research and discrimination 
to gather together so much that is valuable 
and appropriate to each month. In this 
busy world one who can do this success- 
fully deserves gratitude and _ support. 
Teachers will find this book worth owning. 


Rheumatism 


Is one of the constitutional diseases. It 
manifests itself in local aches and pains— 
inflamed joints and stiff muscles—but it 
cannot be cured by local applications. 

[t requires constitutional treatment, and 
the best is a course of the great blood 
purifying and tonic medicine 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which neutralizes the acidity of the blood 
and builds up the whole system. 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 


Edited 
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Notes 


— Spelling is to be given a boost in 
Cleveland by a series of spelling contests 
in which every fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade in the city will take part. 
Prize trophies will be given to the winners 
of the first four contests to be held, and the 
grades having the most points to their credit 
by the end of the year will become possessors 
of the trophies permanently. Superintend- 
ent Elson is now working out the details for 
the contests. 
the contests have already been compiled. 
They have been collected from the princi- 
pals of various buildings and include all 
the words that pupils have found particular 
difficulty in spelling. Tests will be held 
simultaneously in every grade taking part 
in the contest and the results compared. 
There will probably be first, second, and 
third prizes for each of the four grades to 
participate. Webster’s Dictionary will be 
the authority in spelling. — Sel. 


OLD GLORY IN THE SCHOOL 


It should not be nec- 


J essary to argue to teachers 
- & 


that the Flag should be 
in their schools. That 
® question settled, hardly 
any excuse can be ac- 
cepted from a_ teacher 
for its not being there 
If it were a necessary article of furniture 
the Board of Directors might be expected 
to supply it. Of course they might supply 
a Flag anyhow. But seeing what an easy 
method is planned by one of our adver 





tisers for the school itself to procure one, 
there is only the least reason for troubling 
the Board of Directors about it. All that 
is necessary is for the teacher to move and 
the children will gladly carry the matter 
through and feel proud of having done so 
much for their school. 

The Mail Order Flag Company, Ander- 
son, Indiana, makes it a business to supply 
Flags to schools, of regulation form as 
to size, shape, a star for every state, even 
including the state soon to be, Oklahoma. 
The Flag is warranted not to fade. For 
the plan of selling we refer readers to their 
advertisement, where it is well stated. We 
see no reason why the plan of getting a 
Flag should not commend itself to all. 
The price is only $3.50 and that includes 
the express, which is prepaid by the manu- 
facturer. 

Pictures of Washington and Lincoln, 
specially designed for school hangings, 
are also supplied by the same firm, and 
sold on the same plan. If your school is 
lacking either a Flag or a picture of either 
of the two great Presidents, you will at 
least be interested in looking over the Mail 
Order Flag advertisement. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Austin Scholarships For Teachers 


For teachers and school superintendents on leave of 
absence Applications for 1907-08 received until 
March 15, 1907. For information and blank forms of 
application address Georck W. Rostnson, Secretary 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 5 Uni- 


‘ersity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


The word lists to be used in’ 











Jan. 6. JOAN OF ARC 

Read Joan of Arc, No. 193 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Get Stencil of Joan of Arc, 5 cents. 


Jan. 7. GENERAL PUTNAM 

Read Story of Putnam, No. 26 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Get stencil of ‘‘ Minute Men.” 


Jan. 17. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Read Story of Franklin, No. 29 Five Cent 
Classic. 
Also, 
cents. 
Get blackboard Stencil of Franklin, 5 
cents. 


Jan. 18. WEBSTER 

Read Story of Webster, No. 30 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Also, from Webster’s Bunker Hill Ora- 
tions. Ten Cent Classic. 

Get Stencil of Webster, 5 cents. 


Jan. 19. JAMES WATT 

Read Story of James Watt, No. 64 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Get Stencil of Locomotive, 5 cents. 


Jan. 21. FREMONT 
Read Story of Fremont and Carson, No. 
100 Five Cent Classic. 


Jan. 27. MOZART 
Read Story of Mozart, 10 cents. 
Get Stencil of Mozart, 5 cents. 


Feb. 7. CHARLES DICKENS 

Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 

Christmas Carol, 10 cents. 

Cricket on the Hearth, 10 cents. 

Get Blackboard Stencils of Dickens, 5 
cents; Little Nell, 5 cents. 


Feb. 11. THOMAS A. EDISON 
Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Feb. 11. DANIEL BOONE 
Read Story of Boone, No. 98 Five Cent 
Classic. 


Feb. 12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Read Story of Lincoln, No. 31 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No. 142 
Five Cent Classic. 

Get Stencils of Lincoln, 5 cents; Log 
Cabin, 10 cents; Lincoln’s Boyhood, 10 
cents, Statue of Lincoln, 10 cents. 

Lincoln the Railsplitter, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


Autobiography of Franklin, 10 
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Feb. 22. WASHINGTON 

Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Washington’s Farewell Address, No. 66 
Five Cent Classic. 


Get Blackboard Stencil of Washington 
5 cents. 

Washington on Horseback, 10 cents. 

Martha Washington, 5 cents. 

Washington Crossing Delaware, 10 cents 

Mount Vernon, 10 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 

Washington and His Mother, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil of “Washington, 1l5c. 

Statue of Washington, 10 cents. 

American Soldier, 10 cents. 

American Sailor, 10 cents. 


Feb. 27. LONGFELLOW 


Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, Nos. 125 
and 126 Five Cent Classics. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 

Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 

Hiawatha the Indian, 30 cents. 


Get Blackboard Stencils of Longfellow, 
5 cents; Puritan Maiden, 10 cents; May- 
flower, 10 cents. 

Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents. 

Also, Large Stencil, of Longfellow, lic. 

Portrait of Miles Standish, 5 cents. 

Portrait of John Alden, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Priscilla, 5 cents. 

Portrait of Rose Standish, 5 cents, 


HIAWATHA’S STENCILS 
18 x 24 inches. 


Hiawatha 
Red Deer Minnehaha 
Hiawatha in Cradle Nokomis 
Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches. 


Wigwam 


“ At the door on summer evenings.” 
Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 


8 inset. Price, 50 cents. 


U. S. Flag, 5 cents; U. S Coat of Arms, 
10 cents. Badge of G. A. R., 10 cents. 
Large Spread Eagle with National Em- 
blem, very handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. 
Liberty Bell, 5 cents. : 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


18 E. 17th St. 
New York 


228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


50 Bromfield St. 
Boston 


2046 Center St. 
Berkeley, Cal. 


12-16 Trinity Ave 
Atlanta 
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SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 
NEW AND OLD 


The NEW Up-to-date 
The OLD “Tried and True” 


When First We Go to School 


By M. HevLen Beckwith 


Primary Language Cards 
Sixty unique cards, with index, prepared 


by one of Boston’s most successful teachers. 


Amply Illustrated. 188 pages 


ee , , Useful for Spelling, Punctuation, and Lan- 
| An exceedingly suggestive and practically 
| ? oA : guage Work. In neat box. 
helpful book for the first primary teacher, , , 
‘intended especially to plan work and en- Mailing price, 25 cents 
tertainment for the first half hour in the 

‘morning, recreation periods, and the seat 

\work that is usually left to the discretion of Action, Imitation, and Fun 
the teacher. Series 


Eleven’ Story Primers and First Reader 





Each month’s work fully provided for. 


Mailing price, 50 cents Story Books. Enticing Folklore, Unique 
yet Practical. First and Second Grade. 
Mailing price, 30 cents each 


Hiawatha Drawing and Sewing 
Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended for use 
co eee ae ~,.. | Alphabet Cards 
in connection with ‘The Story of Hia- 

. . “é. P - 3 f — ” 
watha,” ‘Stories ol the Red Children,” etc. Each { of an inch square 
si , Printed on both sides. 

Mailing price, 25 cents ” ‘ . 
Heavy Cardboard, assorted Colors. 


250 Cards (soo letters) in envelope. 
Augsburg Drawing Cards 


Size: 54 by 7 inches 


Mailing price, 15 cents 





| 

Set I. Round Forms. 81 Drawings. , 

Set II. Things like a Box. 50 te Story of American Flag 

‘Set III. ‘Things like a Cylinder. 50 Draw- By Samvet Fatiows, LL.D. 
ings. Illustrated. Patriotic Selections 

‘Set IV. Things like a Prism. 40 Drawings. t Origin. 2 Flags of our Country. 

Set V. Pussy Cats. 40, Drawings. 3 Anecdotes, Incidents. 4  Recitations, 

Mailing price, 25 cents per Set | prose and poetical, with notes. 


| 


Mailing price, 40 cents 


Augsburg Action Drawing 


Cards Primary Arithmetic Cards 


Size: } of an inch square 
Printed on both sides. 
250 Cards. 


A series of four sets of cards representing 
Action, and designed to aid in the teaching | 
of action drawing in the Primary Grades. 


Set I. The Action of Little. Men. 

Set IJ. The Action of the Deer. 

Set III. The Action of the Horse. 
| Set IV. The Action of the Dog. 


| 25 Cards, each 4 by 6 inches, in a Set. 
| Assorted colors in envelope. 500 figures 
' and arithmetical signs. 
Mailing price, 15 cents 

Mailing price, 20 cents per Set 
| Drawing with Colored Crayons 
By Pror. D. R. AUGSBURG 

Just Published 
75 Illus. Artistic, Practical. 

Unrivaled 


School-room Plays and Exer- 
| cises for January 


By Atice E. ALLEN 


| ° . 
Mailing price, 20 cents 





Mailing price, 15 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


18 E 17th St, 50 Bromfield St. 2046 Center St. 
New York Boston Berkeley, Cal. 


228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


12-16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlanta 
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Chicago Notes 
Mary E. FirzGreraLp 


There was a mass meeting at the Audi- 
torium to honor Mr. Lane. ‘The life of 
a good man is the greatest asset of any 
community, and Albert G. Lane was one 
of those assets,” was the tribute paid by 
Mr. Cooley. 


The wisdom of the serpent is truly re- 
quired for those who take a hand in school 
affairs. But now Miss Addams, who seems 
always to know exactly what to do, perhaps 
because she takes time to consider, and 
more because she has the most remarkable 
faculty of seeing both sides of a subject, 
has suggested a plan which, with very few 
modifications, seems to be the right one, 
and to be approved of by both sides. Every 
teacher in the Chicago public schools will 
be required to take a course of instruction 
every other year from the beginning to the 
end of her service. Salaries are to advance 
automatically from the minimum to the 
maximum. Inefficient teachers are to be 
discharged by the superintendent. If a dis- 
charged teacher seeks to gain reinstatement, 
the burden of proof is to be placed upon her. 

Now, notice the kindness, the considera- 
tion of Miss Addams. The courses of in- 
struction are to be taken on school days, a 
substitute being provided for the afternoons. 
Miss Haley objected to this by stating that 
her experience had been that a substitute 
did more harm than good, and we can all 
bear her out on that, in most cases; but 
when the substitute is one with whom the 
children are familiar, and who they know 
will make a report right on the ground, 
that difficulty will be done away with to a 
considerable extent. Then on days for 
manual training, the teachers whose pupils 
are not in the room for an hour and a half, 
might be occupied with the course. 


A high school teacher was transferred 
because of lack of pupils. She wanted to 
return, and according to the practice, was 
entitled to do so. The principal objected 
to her reinstatement, but Mr. Cooley upheld 
it. The president of the Board sided with 
the principal, insisting that the practice cf 
giving a transferred tcacher the first chance 
to get back was wrong. Action was post- 
poned. Right or wrong, it is a courteous 
thing to do, but what teacher would wish to 
go back to a school under the circumstances 
herein stated? ‘There may be extenuating 
circumstances, but they were not given, 
and to us the whole situation seems almost 
improbable. 


Ventilation is occupying a great deal of 
the time and attention of the Board. ‘The 
charge was made by a teacher that the air 
in the school-room is “vile, stale, stifling; 
it smells foul, it tastes foul, it is foul. The 
flushed faces and irritability of the children 
prove it. The heat of the rooms is unbear- 
able, and still we are not allowed to open a 
door, a window, not even a transom. ‘The 
thermostats are inaccurate; waste from the 
engine room is packed in the crevices of the 
windows to keep out the air, and windows 
are not opened from November to May, not 
even when the rooms are swept.” 
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Some of us, those of us particularly who 
have to build a break for the wind made of 
books, because the windows do not fit, and 
we've always been told that drafts from 
cracks are fatal, are glad to hear that there 
are schools in which the windows are packed. 
The ironclad rule in the school complained 
of, is not enforced in most schools, and taking 
everything into consideration, the schools 
are not so bad. Fresh air is indispensable, 
but whether to kill children with tubercu- 
losis, which at any rate is lingering, or with 
pneumonia quickly, from injudiciously 
opened windows, is the question. Re- 
cesses are not unknown, and the teacher 
who, by strategy, or open defiance, cannot 
manage to renew the air in her room when 
the children are out, has not the natural 
or acquired resources demanded of the 
modern teacher. If one wants samples of 
bad air, go into the public buildings, our 
post-office, for instance, and the worst- 
ventilated school-room, compared with it, 
is a June garden. 


Apropos of opening windows, a teacher 
with war in her eye went down to inter- 
view the engineer. 

“Mr. Ryan, I am going to open the 
windows, in spite of everything. I’m nearly 
suffocated, and I won’t stand it.” 

“Do you want to lose me my job?” he 
demanded in a voice of thunder; ‘don’t 
you dare open a window and set the whole 
system wrong!” but in his left eye there 
was a flickering which, having a strain of 
Celtic blood, she understood, and her win 
dows are now opened for a minute or two 
whenever the room is empty. 


This is part of a splendid tribute paid 
Mr. Cooley by five former presidents of the 
Board of Education, and a number of former 
members: ‘‘We recognize in E. G. Cooley 
an educator of unusual ability, of interna- 
tional reputation, of splendid achievement, 
and pre-eminently qualified for his position 
as superintendent of schools, and further, 
that in the pending controversy we regard 
him as entirely right and entitled to the 
support of all good citizens. 


A crusade has been started against the 
sale of cigarettes. A warrant was issued 
against the proprietor of a school store. 
Two of the-pupils in the district are on the 
verge of physical collapse from smoking. 
Yet in Holland the sturdy Dutch boy of 
eight or nine, walking hand in hand with 
his father, is seen smoking the pipe of peace; 
and in Quebec two horrified teachers saw 
the same exhibition. Different countries, 
different manners, perhaps different con- 
stitutons. 


EUROPEAN TRIP, $375. 

Miss Mary E. FitzGerald will repeat her 
European trip of last year, during the 
summer of 1907. 

In addition to Ireland, England, France, 
Switzerland, and Italy, she will include 
Holland, Belgium, and Germany, in her 
itinerary. 

The cost, $375, includes everything from 
shore to shore, except steamer fees. 

For further particulars apply to Mary 
E. FitzGerald, 51 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago. 








USE YOUR BLACKBOARDS 


STENCILS 


PORTRAITS Five Cents Each 


Franklin Tennyson 

Washington William Cullen Bryant 
Lincoln Edgar Allen Poe 
Garfield Napoleon 

Grant Priscilla 


Miles Standish 
John Alden 
Boy's Face 


Rose Standish 
Charles Dickens 
Louisa M. Alcott 


Girl’s Face James Russell Lowell 
Man’s Face Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Wonan’s Face Martha Washington 
Longfellow Lafayette 

Whittier Farragut 

Oliver Wendell Holmes Robert E. Lee 
Shakespeare 


LiFE S1zE STENCIL PORTRAITS OF ALL THE PRESIDENTS mailed for 
$1.00, or any one of them, 5 cents. 


PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS 


U.S. Flag, 5 cents. 

Large Spread Esgle with National Emblems, 
very handsome, 24 x 36, price, 20 cents. 

Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 

Extra large portraits of Washington, Lincoln, 
Grant, Longfellow and Columbus, price, 
15 cents each. 


HISTORY BY PICTURES 
Large Size Stencils, 24 x 36, 10 Cents Each 


12 Faneuil Hall 
The Capitol 
Columbus’s Ship 
Portrait of Columbus 
Columbus as a Boy 








Northmen’s Caravel 6 Puritan in Dress 
Columbus 7 The Stocks 

Queen Isabella 8 Henry Hudson’s Ship 
Indian in Canoe 9 A Dutchman in Costume 
Mayflower 1l A Minuteman 





ROLLS OF HONOR 
Price, 10 Cents Each, 6 for 50 Cents 


4 Scroll ard Birds with Gothic Letters 
5 Word * Meriturious ” with Scroll 


1 U.S. Coat of Arms 

2 Storks with Scroll and Flowers 
3 Laurel Wreath Pattern 

The word ‘‘ Welcome” in a Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, 10 cents. 

Large ‘‘ Welcome,” 25 cents. 

Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy Pattern. Price, 20 eents. 


BORDERS 


Price, 10 Cents Each, 6 for 50 Cents 


1 Holly Leaves aud Berries 9 Morning Glories 

2 Ivy Leaf Pattern 10 Pansy Pattern 

3 Oak Leaves and Acorns Egyptian Border, Lotus Pattern 
| Dogwood Leaves and Blossoms Maple Leaf and Blossom 

5 Anthemion Pattern Poppies 

6 Blackberry Pattern Easter Lilies 

7 Grape Vine Pattern Greek Border 

8 Olive Branch Pattern 


Send for Complete List 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COrPIPANY 
18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 2046 Center St. 
New York Boston Berkeley, Cal. 


12-16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlanta 


228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
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FOR FEBRUARY 


February School-room Plays and 
Exercises 





By Atice E. ALLEN 
CONTENTS 
Littlke Women of the Revolution. Thirteen Little Colonies. Uncle Sam’s 
Reunion. Stars of Uncle Sam. Little Minute Men. Patriotic Days. In Old 
Colonial Days. Little Memories of Long Ago. 


Price, 20 Cents. 





Plays, Songs, and Recitations for 
Washington’s Birthday 


By E. Norris 
CONTENTS 
Flag Day, February 22: Commemorating the Birthdays of Lincoln and Washing- 
ton, Quotations, Our Flag, Abraham Lincoln, Washington, Our Nation’s Debt, Our 
Starry Banner, Like George Washington, Washington, Our Nation’s Colors, The 
Banner Betsey Made, The Stars and Stripes, Visions of Lincoln, The Red, White 
and Blue. 
Exercise—My Country’s Flag. The Procession of the States. 
Bearer. A Patriotic School. Suggestions for Washington’s Birthday, 
Price, 20 Cents. 


The Color 


Washington’s Birthday Exercises 


Memorial Exercises, Military Drills, Recitations, etc. Can be adapted to pri- 
mary or grammar grades. 
Price, 15 Cents, Postpaid. 


PLANS FOR EVERY MONTH 





See Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series 


When First We Go to School 


By M. Heiten Beckwirn, Author of ‘‘ In Mythland.” 


It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, suggestions, stories,’ 
and devices for Every MonruH in the year. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 cents, 


Colored Paper Cutting 


This book is by MarrHa W, Srearns, a Supervisor of Drawing. She says 
in the preface: “The purpose of these picture cuttings is to make it pos- 
sible for children to produce from patterns and colored paper, simple pictorial 
compositions in flat color tones, to be used as illustrations for the accompany- 
ing stories or rearranged to suit stories of their own on similar subjects.” 

Get it. You will not regret it. 


Price, 25 Cents. 
* . 





Graded Memory Selections 


ARRANGED BY 
S. D. WATERMAN, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 
J. W. McCLYMONDS, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
Cc. C. HUGHES, Superintendent of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 


190 Pages. Full Cloth. 


They are the best selections for school use I have ever seen. 





Price, 25 cents 
Frank E. Pari, Supt, Schools, Quincy, Muss. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 18 EB. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 2046 Center &t. 12-16 Trinity Ave. 





Chicago New York Boston Berkeley, Cal. Atlanta 


—-—— 


Notes 


— Concord, Mass., has a high school en- 
rollment of forty to one thousand inhabit- 
ants. Forty years ago Boston boasted bhe- 
cause she had seven to the thousand. 


— Prof. F. Ely, of the chair of nervous 
disease of Drake University, made an ad- 
dress before the Iowa Mothers’ Congress 
at Des Moines. He caused a sensation 
among the mothers of “infant prodigies” 
by remarking in a most vigorous manner: 
“Infant prodigies are no better than idiots. 
It is better to be the sluggish, plodding man 
with the hoe than the long-haired, sensuous 
man with the bow,” continued the doctor. 
“*Music and art are fine things when diluted 
with a little football and a little wholesome 
reading and sleep, but the man whose facul- 
ties are developed in one direction only can- 
not fail to be unstable and a crank.” 





TEACHERS KIDNAPPED 

School teachers are so scarce in Huron, 
So. Dak., and neighboring counties, that in 
one instance, at least, kidnapping has been 
resorted to in order to secure them. ‘Two 
teachers were sadly needed in the northeast 
part of the county, and some of the school 
directors, learning that on a certain day there 
would arrive at Huron a number of lady 
teachers who had been assigned positions 
in different parts of the county, decided to 
capture them. In order to secure two of 
the number, one of the directors boarded 
the train at a point east of Cavour. He had 
no difficulty in picking out two ladies whom 
he believed to be school teachers. Getting 
into conversation with them, he induced 
them to leave the train at Cavour, assuring 
them that they would find pleasant positions 
near that thriving little city. Immediately 
on leaving the train they were placed in a 
carriage and soon whirled away to com- 
fortable homes and entered upon their duties 
as district teachers.— Ex. 


SCHOOL NURSES 

The Boston School Board heard no re- 
monstrance to the petition for enlarged 
medical inspection in the schools, and it is 
difficult to see on what ground, except per- 
haps expense, opposition could be based. 

One of the mockeries of our ‘equality of 
opportunity” is that poor children who come 
into the world with something physically 
out of order are not looked after like children 
of the well-to-do. One grand round-up of 
every entering class, with nurses to go to 
the homes and see that instructions were 
carried out, would permanently weed out 
much of the trouble. Reappearance of mal- 
ady and failure to keep up treatment could 
then be met by systematic book-keeping. 

Ordinary sickness, including the numer- 
ous contagious ailments of childhood, have 
been found to need closer attention than the 
call of the physician on signal when the 
teacher has detected a case. A glance at 
least from a trained nurse at every pupil 
every day has been proved to discover many 
cases which the teacher has missed too late 
to prevent infection. In many districts one 
nurse could make such a daily inspection for 
more than one school and attend to het 
parochial calls besides, — Boston Herald 
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EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTIC PLAY 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


BY 
FANNY L. JOHNSON and JENNIE M. COLBY 


” 


In “Gymnastic Play” each exercise is presented to the 
little folks in the form of some interesting activity while the 
true value of the movement is preserved. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 228 Wabash Ave. 
New York Boston Chicago 


2046 Center St 
Berkeley, Cal. 





FOR FEBRUARY 


The Perry Pic’ ures 


Washington, Lincoln, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Dick- 
ens, their homes, etc. Send 
45 cents for 45 pictures, each 
54 x 8, relating to these sub- 
jects; also February pictures 
in the Half-Cent Size and in 
the Five-Cent Size. Send 
$1.00 for a beautiful por- 
trait of Washington, on pa- 
per, 22 x 28, in sepia, or 25 
cents for Washington, Lin- 
culn, Longfellow, Lowell, 
and Dickens, each 10x 12. 

Catalogue of 1,000 minia- 
ture illustrations for two 2- 
cent Stamps. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 1, Malden, Mass. 
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READING MADE EASY 


Let the Children 


Once Try Them and You will be Convinced 


Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


Primers 


I The Little People’s Sound Primer 
Il The Little Red Hen 
[If The Three Pigs 
{[V The Three Bears 





Toads 














Note the Principles involved: 


t A classic basis from which the vocabulary is evolved. 
2 Interest arising from a tale pedagogically germane to childhood. 


First Readers 


I Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 
II Jack the Giant Killer 
III Hop o’ My Thumb—Little Tom Thumb 
IV Jack and the Bean Stalk — Diamonds and 


Advanced Primers 
I Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 
II Little Red Riding Hood —The Seven Kids 





— 


Ill Bow-wow and Mew-mew THE 


THREE BEARS 
SY, gs 
iy 











ACTION. IMITATION G FUN SERIES 




















3 Imitation or dramatic effect. 
4 Rhythmical repetition. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 30 Cents Each 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


2046 Center Street 
BERKELEY, CAL, 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 
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BROWN & BAILEY’S 
JINGLE PRIMER 


30 cents 


HE JiIncie 

PRIMER fol- 

lows the nat- 
ural method, and 
teaches the child 
how to read in the 
same way that he 
learns to talk. He 
expresses himself 
through jingle, 
ditty, and rhyme, and when he enters school, his mind 
is filled with absorbing “‘ Mother Goose” rhymes and 
fairy tales, which he has memorized at home. 

If therefore, he is given printed symbols of his thought 
content, he begins learning to read at a great advantage. 
The novelty of the work has no terror for him, but 
rather draws him on. The JINGLE PRIMER is based on 
this simple plan. 

Following the jingles are stories giving practice in 
reading in which there are thought and interest. They 
contain but few new words, and follow the vocabulary 
obtained from the jingle. Each new word is in full 
faced type. In both jingles and stories the same ex- 
pressions are used repeatedly. Numerous attractive 
illustrations aid in interesting the child. 


—— ie SN 
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American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER 


Published Sept. 22 
With]forty half-page illustrations and a frontispiece, all in color. 
Text by CLARA MURRAY. Drawings by HERMANN HEVER. 30 cents 


The immediate success of 
the Wide Awake Primer 
has led to the preparation 
of this new first-year book 
—equally charming in 
appearance and equall) 
fascinating to the child. 
The book contains 41) 
words, about one hundred 
more than the Primer, 
and it has the same abun- 
dant material and careful 
J grading that led to the 
success of the earlier book 





Specimen illustration (reduced) printed in one color 
From “Wide Awake First Reader ” 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


Published Sept. 29 
By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 
Authors of the Child Life Readers 
School Edition. Fully Illustrated. Price, 40 cents 
Easy reading for the second year in school 

The stories are written around some of the Mother Goose rhymes. 
Here the children will learn why Mary’s Lamb went to school, what 
the mouse was looking for when he ran up the clock, why one little 
pig went to market, how one little pig got lost, and the answers toa 
great many other puzzling questions. 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


Published Sept. 29 
By MADGE A. BIGHAM, author of “ Mother Goose Village” 
Fully Illustrated. Price, 60 cents 
Easy reading for the third year in school 
Some famous fables are here adapted and modernized so effectively 
that children will feel that they have discovered another Uncle Remus. 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., BOSTON 








THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY, EDITOR 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE - - $1.00 A YEAR 


Pictorial Drawing and Composition will form the 
basis of Mr. Bailey’s Outline in the January, February, 
and March numbers of this monthly magazine. The 
course involves the drawing of common objects— toys, 
implements, utensils, furniture, people, animals, birds. 
Arranged in harmonious progression for first to ninth 
grades, and fully illustrated. 


DECORATIVE INITIALS 
History and language papers are made more expressive 
by the use of simple, but forceful ornamentation. This 
packet of Decorative Initials (twelve sheets, six different, 
two of each) in one and two colors, consists of ninety 
examples with floral, animal, and landscape elements, 
and the human figure used as motives. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


Send for descriptive circular of all our publications. 


THE DAVIS PRESS 
38-44 Front St., - - WORCESTER, MASS. 
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DRAWING WITH 
COLORED CRAYONS 


A NEW BOOK BY 


PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 





The book contains sixty-four pages, size 6x7}’ , and has seventy-five 
drawings with directions for coloring with colored or wax crayons. 
The drawings represent rugs, blankets, book covers, landscapes, 
marine views, birds, animals, grasses, flowers, fruits, vegetables, Jap- 
anese lanterns, butterflies, etc. 

By mail, postpaid, Price, 30 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
BERKELEY, CAL. 





To ou OUR READERS —Iif you are at all interested in the announcements of'our advertisers and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
w mocessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 


